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Remarks at a Roundtable Discussion 
With Employees of Therma, Inc., in 
San Jose, California 


May 1, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. | 
want to thank Joe and Nicki for welcoming 
me here. I want to thank Dan Kirby for the 
tour through the operations. He did a great 
job. Thanks to Congresswoman Zoe Lofgren 
and Mayor Susan Hammer, my good friends, 
for joining me here today. I thank the labor 
leaders that are here —Amy Dean, Ray Lan- 
caster, Mark Van Den Heuvel, Steve 
But most of all, I thank all « 
you for giving me a chance to leave W ie, 
ton and come out and visit the 


Preminger. 


real world. 
It’s great. Thank you very much. 

Before I say a little more about why I came 
here today, I'd like to make a brief comment 
on some thing very in iporté int to your future 
that did happen in Washington, DC, late last 
night. Last night an overwhelming bipartisan 
majority of 80 Members of the United States 
Senate voted for a treaty that will permit us 
to bring Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Re- 
public into the NATO military alliance. 

Now, why does this matter to you out here 
on this factory floor? I think it’s ve ry impor- 
tant to you and to eve ry American. We fought 
two World Wars and lost a lot of Americans 
and waged a long cold war in a deeply di- 
vided Europe. The Berlin Wall fell, com- 
munism dissipated, giving us the chance for 
the first time in history, to deal with 
a Europe that is free, democratic, and undi- 
vided. That’s important. If we can do that, 
that means you will know that you'll have sta- 
ble partners for trading purposes. You can 
sell them things; you can buy things from 
them; you can be a part of growing. 


ever, 


Even more important, it means you know 
that your children will likely never have to 
go there to fight and die in a war. And fur- 
thermore, you know that we'll be able to 


work together on the problems that do exist 
in the world to contain them. 

Now, just in the last few years since I’ve 
been President, used NATO for 
those purposes. We've brought in two dozen 
other countries in a Partnership For Peace, 
and they work with us all over the world, 
training, working with militaries to- 
We made a special agreement with 
Russia and with U “te. a And together, we 
went into Bosnia and stopped the bloodiest 
war in Europe since the end of World War 
II, with no conflicts, no shooting, no deaths. 

So that’s why this is important. Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Republic—three 
more partners that will make our alliance 
stronger. If we have to do something in the 
future, that’s three more countries that will 
be contributing people, sharing our burden, 
and building a future of strong partnership 
based on trade and commerce and travel and 
visitation, not on conflict. It’s a big deal. 

And I would like to thank the Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, Trent Lott; the Senate Minor- 
ity Leader, Tom Daschle; Senator Jesse 
Helms; Senator Joe Biden—all of them. This 
was an unusual coalition of people—{laugh- 
ter|—who worked together to do something 
that a lot of people didn’t think we could 
do. And it’s going to make a better world 
for our children. Ten years from now it will 
look like an even bigger vote than it does 
this morning. So I thank them. 

I’d also like, to offer my 
condolences to the family of the police offi- 
cer, David Chetcuti, who was killed in the 
line of duty last Saturday, and express my 
gratitude for the bravery he showed when 
he lost his life. And in that connection, I'd 
like to thank the police officers from the mo- 
torcycle crew from Santa Clara County, be- 
cause they had to accompany me on this visit, 
and they’re missing his memorial service that 
is going on this morning. So I thank them 
for doing that. 


we have 


our 
gether. 


before I begin, 
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Now, let me tell you why I came here. 
Because, to me, you guys represent the fu- 
ture. You’re good at what you do; you're 
changing all the time; you re committed to 
getting better; you’re operating in a global 


economy; you have a good management- 


labor partnership; you have apprenticeships 
for new workers; you have training for vet- 
eran workers to make sure they learn new 
skills and master new technologies. You're 
proving that Silicon Valley's economic revo- 
lution does not just include computer pro- 


grammers; it can include all the workers of 


America if we're all well-trained, highly com- 
petitive, and the best in the world at what 
we do 

You're evidence of that. I thank you for 
it. I wanted America to see it. And mostly, 
I wanted to talk to you and your representa- 
tives behind me about how we can do this 
all over America, in every part of America, 
and set the processes in motion that will keep 
it going year in and year out. 

You are a very important part of this won- 
derful economic renaissance going on in 
America now. Yesterday we saw that the eco- 
nomic strategy that we put in place over 5 
years ago in Washington did, in fact, work 


to unleash the competitive capacities of 


America. We said we were going to reduce 
the deficit and balance the budget. We were 
going to invest in our people, in education, 
in technology, in scientific research, in envi- 
ronmental investment. And we were going 
to trade more with the rest of the world. We 
were going to open more avenues to trade 
our goods and services. 

Yesterday we saw more evidence that it’s 
working. The economy grew in the last quar- 
ter at over 4 percent. Unemployment was the 
lowest in 28 years; inflation the lowest in 30 
years; consumer confidence the highest in a 
generation. For 5 years in a row now, our 
country has been rated the most competitive 
economy in the world. You did that, you and 
people like you all over America, and you 
should be very, very proud of yourselves. 

Another reason I wanted to come here was 
because this company proves that even in Sil- 
icon Valley opportunity to participate in that 
new economy embraces more than those 
who work directly with computers or in lab- 
oratories or in offices; and also shows, as this 
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gentleman demonstrated, that computer 
technology has revolutionized every aspect of 
American labor, and therefore, that we all 
must become more familiar with it. 

I couldn’t believe it—I told the folks that 
were going around with me that at one point 
during my long service as Governor of my 
State, I would go out about once a month 
and spend a shift working in different kinds 
of factories. And I was around a lot of sheet 
metal workers. I’ve seen a lot of welding in 
my life, and it was a long time ago now, a 
few years—that’s light years as fast as things 
are changing—but the machines I saw today 
and the level of the work I saw, it’s just so 
breathtakingly different than just 10 years 
ago, it’s almost unimaginable. You, of course, 
understand that better than I do. But for 
somebody like me who hasn’t seen this work 
in a few years—I don’t have as much time 
as I used to, to do these sort of things— 
(laughter|—it was quite shocking in a very 
positive way. 

And again, I say I think it’s important that 
all of America see that these kinds of things 
are going on, and that all American workers 
in all forms of endeavor have an important 
role to play in building our future. 

The other point I wanted to try to explore 
today is how we can really make sure that 
everybody has a chance to participate in it. 
Because you know as well as I do that even 
though the unemployment rate is the lowest 
it's been in 28 years, there’s still places in 
America where it’s fairly high. And there’s 
still workers in America who work at tasks 
where they're not improving their productiv- 
ity; they’re not learning new skills; they're 
not matching new technologies; and they're 
not getting raises. 

And what we have to do now at this mo- 
ment when the economy is working so well 
is to try to devise systems that will work for 
everybody who is willing to work for himself 
or herself. We have to try to make sure that 
the lessons that you live every day in this 
place are somehow learned where they don’t 
exist. 

We're doing what we can in our adminis- 
tration to create the special economic incen- 
tives to go into inner-city areas and isolated 
rural areas where there hasn’t been a lot of 
new investment. We're doing what we can 
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to give people the ability to start their own 
businesses more easily in those pli ices. But 
I think you know that unless we can guaran- 
tee a world-class education to all our kids 
and a system of lifetime learning for all work- 
ers in America so that they can always con- 
tinue to learn new skills, we will not be able 
to reach the people that presently have not 
yet fully participated in this recovery. 

You've done a great job on that, and I just 
wanted to be here. I’ve done my best to do 
two things that I think are important. One 
is to open the doors of college to all Ameri- 
With our HOPE Scholar- 
ships now, we give virtually all Americans a 
$1,500 tax credit for the first 2 years of col- 
lege and then credits for the second and third 
year, and for people who, like many of you, 
might want to go back and get further train- 
ing, we’ve increased scholarships and made 
the loan program better. 


cans of any age. 


And there’s also 
an education IRA so that you save— 
for example, for your children’s education, 
you can put the money into an IRA and that 
money is not subject to tax when you put 
it in. And then the gain is not subject to tax 
when you take it out if you use it for your 
children’s education, to try to help ma ike it 
easier for people to save for education. 


now 


The other thing we're trying to do is to 
create a training opportunity for people who 
work in companies that are 
cated or advanced as yours, by passing what 
I've called—and I’ve been trying for 5 years 
this—the “GI bill” for America’s 
workers. We have literally dozens of Federal 
—— programs. 


not as sophisti- 


to pass 


And if I gave you a sheet 

f paper and a pencil and | asked you to 
write down five of them, I bet you there 
not a person in the room who could do it— 
probably including me. [Laughter] But there 
are dozens of them. And they were all cre- 
ated for some particular good purpose when 
the economy was more static than it is, before 
it started changing like it is now. 

What I’ve been trying to do for 5 years 
is to collapse all the programs, put it in a 
fund and just give everybody a certificate 
who’s eligible for the training and let them 
take it to the local community college or 
wherever else, to let the people who need 
the training have the money and then choose 
the place where the »y want to get the training. 


I think most of you have enough sense to 
plot your own future, and most other adults 
do in this country, too. And it would be a 
lot better than having all these separate bu- 
reaucracies and programs there. 

So we’re working on that. The House has 
passed a good bill. The Senate has got a bill 
up—lI think they're going to take it up today. 
And I hope that this vote last night on NATO 
is a good indicator of what might happen on 
the “GI bill” for America’s workers. Because 
think what it would mean if every person in 
every workplace in America—every person 
in every workplace in America—if they lost 
a job or if they were grossly underemployed, 
could get a certificate which would basically 
empower them to get further education and 
training at any point during their life. It could 
revolutionize the lives of a lot of those folks 
we re talking about that have not yet fully 
participated in the recovery. And I hope we 
can get the support for it. 

The last thing I'd like to say is that if you 
all are going to keep producing more things 
in less time at higher quality, you've got to 
sell them someplace. And you have to sell 
them to companies that in turn sell their 
products. Everybody you sell something to 
has got to se AT what they se ll—produce to 
somebody Otherwise they can’t buy 
your product. So it’s very, very important that 
ve have a growing American economy and 
a growing world economy. 


© Ise. 


If we don’t have a growing world economy, 
ve're going to be in deep trouble. Why? Be- 
cause we have 4 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, but we have 22 2 pe rcent of the world’s 
wealth. Now, you don’t have to be a mathe- 
matical genius to know that if you ve got 4 
percent of the population and 22 percent of 
the wealth and 96 percent of the people are 
living someplace else, and for the next 20 
years in the developing countries, they're 
projecte -d to grow at 3 times the rate of ‘the 
rich countries, somebody has got to sell 
something somewhere else than America in 
order to maintain our 22 percent share, in 
order to maintain the opportunities that we 
all want for our children. 

And that means that we have to help other 
people get wealthier, too. And you may have 
noticed, in Washington we're having a big 
argument now about whether we should pay 
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our fair share to something called the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the IMF. What that 
fund does is to help countries who get in 
trouble stabilize their economy so they can 
start growing again—from our point of view, 
so they can start buying our products again. 

Now, we're out here in California—30 per- 
cent of our economic growth in the last 5 
years has come from selling to other coun- 
tries. Over 30 percent of our exports go to 
Asia. You have been reading in the papers, 
I’m sure, that a lot of those Asian countries 
are in trouble. The IMF does not just go 
in and give people money; it says, if you've 
got a problem, you've got to clean up your 
act, organize your business prope rly, start 
running your economy efficiently, 


you'll do these things, then we'll help you 
get stabilized and start growing again. 


Those Asian countries are our trading part- 
ners. They're an important part of our future. 
And I think we ought to pay our fair share 
to the IMF. I don’t care what other political 
business is going on in Washington, and there 
is a lot of other things that are going on 
here—we should do whatever is necessary 
to keep this expansion going. And I hope that 
you will send that signal. And I want to thank 
you representative, Zoe Lofgren, for being 
strongly in favor of this position. But we've 
got to convince the Congress that America, 
if we want to lead the world economically, 
has at least got to pay our dues and put in 
our part of an institution that is going to help 
Asia come back so we can keep selling. 

I guess that’s a long-winded way of saying 
the best way for us to succeed is for me to 
do my part and you to do yours. And I’m 
going to try to do that. But one of the things 
that we have to do is get the focus in W ash- 
ington on basic things: How do we build a 
world-class education system; how do we 
support companies that are committed 
changing technologies; how can we make 
sure workers can continue to get the edu- 

cation and training they need? That’s what 
I hope to learn from you here today, and 
what I hope through your voices all America 
will hear on the news tonight and tomorrow 
morning. 

Thank you for the example you set for our 
country. Thank you very much. 


and if 
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[At this point, the discussion was joined in 
progress with Joe Parisi, founder and presi- 
dent, Therma, Inc., noting that his company 
has benefited from training schools estab- 
lished in partnership with employee unions. | 


The President. How do you determine— 
first of all, who pays for the training? 

Mr. Parisi. The employers donate so 
many cents per hour toward a training fund. 

The President. And are the training pro- 
grams just for the employees of your com- 
pany, or do they include people from other 
companies? 

Mr. Parisi. All of the people in the con- 
struction trades go to the training schools. 

The President. And is there a regular 
schedule for doing it, or does it depend on 
what new things you’re doing at any given 
time? 
[Mr. Parisi explained that most of the em- 
ployees participate in a 5-year apprentice- 
ship training program in order to become a 


journeyman and that 60 percent of employees 


at the journeyman level continue their edu- 
cation in evening classes. | 


The President. And you started this com- 
pany 31 years ago? 

Mr. Parisi. Yes. 

Nicki Parisi. Yes. 

The President. When Nicki was under- 
age. [Laughter] Now, I didn’t want to put 
this out on the record. How many employees 
did you have when you started? 

Mr. Parisi. Well, one or two. [Laughter] 

The President. And how many do you 
have here today? 

Mr. Parisi. You're looking 
1,600, I think, give or take. 

The President. That's pretty good growth. 
That’s impressive. 

LeRoy, do you want to talk about 


at them— 


[LeRoy Ginn, project manager, Therma, Inc., 
discussed how Therma, Inc., gives its employ- 
ees opportunity to prosper in their careers. | 


The President. Give us an idea of the dif- 
ferent kinds of customers you have. Do you 
serve people in the computer business, peo- 
ple in the biotech business? 


[Mr. Ginn explained that Therma, Inc., 
serves every computer manufacturer in Sili- 
con Valley as well as manufacturers of tools 
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that make computer chips helping manufac- 
turers design and produce tools efficiently. 
Another participant noted that the short 
product life cycle in the technology industry 
encourages employees to be innovative in 
order to stay competitive. Another noted that 
the philosophy of Mr. Parisi and his wife, 
Nicki, cofounder and chief executive officer, 
Therma, Inc., has worked well because they 
encourage employee innovation and _ inde- 
pendent decisionmaking by field personnel. | 


The President. Good for you. 


[The participant also explained that the fast 
turnover of projects in the high-tech industry 
fosters utilization of the best talent. Patricia 
Glenn, customer service manager, Fix Air 
Co., discussed the time constraints placed on 
companies in the industry and noted the abil- 
ity of Therma, Inc., to work with customers 
in meeting deadlines. Other participants dis- 
cussed the benefits of cooperation to the com- 
petitiveness of the company and the gratifi- 
cation of the employees. | 


The President. That may be the single, 
most significant revolution, even more im- 
portant than all the technology, that’s oc- 
curred in manufacturing in America over the 
last two decades or so. The companies that 
are doing really well are the companies that 
empower their workers and that learn from 
them as well as teach them, and where peo- 
ple are working together. 

I can go to any part of America and spend 
half an hour in a plant and immediately 
know, without anybody having to say any- 
thing, how people feel about that, because 
that’s the most important thing that you 
see—anyplace you go, whether the answer 
is a good one or not a good one, it’s down 
deep inside the most important thing to the 
people that work there. 


[A participant continued the discussion by 
noting that employees of Therma are a name, 
not a number; that the lack of a formal hier- 
archy allows for a friendly and cooperative 
work environment. Other participants noted 
that the Parisi’s business philosophy trans- 
lated into not only employee loyalty but cus- 
tomer loyalty as well. Another participant as- 
serted that the company’s teamwork ap- 
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proach inspired high-skilled employees to 
stay with Therma, Inc. | 

The President. 
right? 

Q. It’s true. That’s right. [Laughter] 


The President. You could go somewhere 
else. 


That’s what you said, 


[The discussion continued with participants 
describing training and learning opportuni- 
ties provided to employees to enhance their 
skills and improve their careers. | 


The President. You know, it’s interesting, 
I have worked hard—with limited success, 
I might add—but more than I would like— 
more than I thought in the beginning we’d 
have—with the Vice President, to try to orga- 
nize this kind of workplace in as many Gov- 
ernment agencies as possible. And it’s harder 
in some ways because you're organized to 
make good things happen and to make good 
things happen in a hurry. A lot of people 
who go to work for the Government are terri- 
fied that something bad will happen, and it 
will be on them. And they'll read about it 
in the newspaper, and then they'll have to 
be a scapegoat for it. 

So what that tends to do is to create a kind 
of a—to reinforce the sort of bureaucratic 
mentality, don’t venture out, don’t try, be- 
cause if you make a mistake, it will be in 
the papers, all the taxpayers will be mad; 
you'll be the goat; you'll be out the door sort 
of thing. As a consequence, more mistakes 
are made. 

If you think about it, we've still got—we 
are really trying to create an environment in 
which we can respond more quickly to peo- 
ple’s needs. We’re having—just a little exam- 
ple—we’re having millions of people this 
year—are filing their income taxes by E-mail 
or telephone, in just a few minutes. And most 
people have a fairly simple form. There may 
be, I don’t know, some percentage that will 
be harder to check, or whatever, but the 
point is, it’s really worth doing because it’s 
a hassle on the best of terms and to make 
it easier for people is a good thing to do. 

And the Social Security Administration, 
believe it or not, won an award, over L.L. 
Bean and a lot of other places, for the best 
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telephone service of any major, big organiza- 
tion in America. [Laughte r] But we really 
worked at it. 

But it requires getting people to not be 
afraid to try something new, and to let them 
know that, assuming they're not abusing the 
citizens or something, that if you’re actually 
out there trying to do something new and 
you re taking a chance, if it doesn’t work out, 
you're not going to be punished because you 
want people to feel that way. 

But it is really—it’s an enormous challenge 
to try to create the fle xibility and productivity 
you have in an organization like ‘this, where 
you have clear common goals. I mean, it’s 
not like there’s no uniformity of objective— 
or uniformity of standards. But you still have 
some creativity in carrying it out. And you've 
kind of got my juices flowing to keep trying 
today. 

But every effort we’ve made in Govern- 
ment has been worth it. But I just—I want 
to urge all of you to support us in doing that, 
too, because it’s like everything else. If you 
give people a lot of freedom and you ask 
them to try, once in a while you make a mis- 
take, because nobody is perfect. And you 
have to create an environment in which your 
people are trying to do the right thing for 
the right reason and not being reckless in 
doing it. You support that. 


[A participant agreed with the President, and 
Ms. Parisi asserted that if mistakes aren't 
made, nothing’s being attempted. She also 
quipped that she and her husband make plen- 
ty of mistakes, but the employees cover them 
up. 


The President. I could say something hi- 
larious about that but I won't. [Laughter] 

Let me say again, though, I think—one of 
the places, interestingly enough, where we've 
had quite a bit of success is a place that you 
might not expect, is in the military, because 
we have very rigorous, uniform training char- 
acteristics. I was out here a couple of years 
ago, actually in the harbor at Oakland, having 
lunch on an aircraft carrier with some career 
Navy people. And I talked to an enlisted man 
who had done 19 years in the Navy, and he’d 
quit and gone to ‘work in the priv ate sector 
for 22 years, and he came back to the Navy 
because he said that as compared to the pri- 
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vate sector job he had, he had much more 
responsibility and they trained him—they 

gave him at least one new skill every year. 
It was fascinating. And he said, “Eventually 
I'll have to quit this, and I'll still be a young 
person,” but he couldn’t find another job in 
the private sector where someone was always 
teaching him something new and where he 
was being given more and more responsibil- 

ity. And that’s basically what I’m hearing 
from all of you. 


Q. Hopefully. 


[A participant discussed Mr. Parisi’s devotion 
to the company’s training center and stressed 
the importance of training in the high-tech 
industry. | 


The President. You'd be amazed how lit- 
tle of this is done in some other parts of the 
country and some other sectors of the econ- 
omy. And yet I’m convinced you would have 
pretty much the same pay- -off everywhere, 
because what you go around here, you see 
that—I mean, sure, you're serving all these 
high-tech industries, but if this company 
were located out in the middle of the country 
somewhere where you had a totally different 
customer base, you would still be making 
more money if you were doing the same 
things you're doing here. Isn’t that right? And 
you would still have that gentleman over 
there running your computer program for 
you and you'd still have all this—in other 
words, you'd be doing all this stuff that you're 
doing here, even if you had a different cus- 
tomer base. 

That's what we've got to get people to un- 
derstand, that we need—that you can’t— 
education and technology dominate every 
form of production. And just the fact that 
your end users happen to be in Silicon Valley 
predominantly, or be in this kind of business, 
is almost incidental to what we should be 
doing in every workplace in America, I think. 


[The discussion continued with a participant 
expressing gratitude that he had acquired 
skills he could take elsewhere if necessary. 
Other participants agreed and discussed the 
level of cooperation within the company and 
with specialists in the industry and the rate 
of growth of companies in the high-tech in- 
dustry and fields which utilize technology, 
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noting the pharmaceutical-biotechnology in- 
dustry growth. | 


The President. For whatever it’s worth, 
our people believe that that will continue for 
another 20 years because of the human ge- 
nome project and all the mysteries we're 
unlocking. Just 2 years ago—year before last, 
we found these two genes that are predomi- 
nate in causing breast cancer. We've seen 
splicing of nerves in laboratory animals that 
actually repair the spines of laboratory ani- 
mals that have been broken, so that they can 
actually have lower body movement again, 
which offers the possibility, if we can work 
out the genetic sequencing in people, that 
people who are in wheelchairs because of 
spinal cord injuries may be able to walk 
again. 

All these things are happening, and the 
pace at which these genetic discoveries are 
being made is accelerating rather dramati- 
cally. So I think there will be more of it. 


[A participant noted that Therma process en- 
gineers were able to design a process for a 
biotechnology firm to make its product. | 


The President. That’s an amazing story. 
[Laughter] 

Q. No, it happens all the time. 

The President. Just your typical sheet 
metal worker story. [Laughter] 

But again, it shows the power of ideas. And 
if you think about it, work can be a lot more 
interesting now than it even could have been 
50 years ago, when it wasn’t being powered 
by ideas and repetition was important in 
building the kind of traditional industrial so- 
ciety. Now work can be fun and good be- 
cause the whole economy is being powered 
by ideas. And that means also that there is 
an unlimited, inexhaustible supply of future 
human endeavor, which is why I believe, for 
example, that the environmental movement, 
the movement to have—to deal with the 
problems of climate change and global warm- 
ing, which we've seen a little bit—a taste of 
with El Niiio this year, that that will not cost 
jobs, that will generate jobs, because we'll 
have to figure out how to do it and ideas 
will be brought to bear on it. All these little 
people that come up with all this stuff and 
then become fabulously wealthy are just idea 
machines. 
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[A participant agreed with the President and 
noted that the ban on_ chlorofluoro- 
carbons and certain other refrigerants caused 
problems in industry, but was also the cata- 
lyst for many cottage industries seeking alter- 
native technology and enhancing growth. | 


The President. The CFC thing is a great 
example. When we took chlorofluorocar- 
bons out of the atmosphere, it not only— 
it was projected to have a modest negative 
impact on our economy, and instead it had 
a noticeable positive impact. And I think that 
the important thing for the Government, for 
us, to do is to—when we make these rules 
is to make them in such a way that allows 
these kinds of processes to develop. 

Q. Phase them in? 

The President. Yes. And to give a market 
solution a time to work. That’s a big concern 
I had when we went to Japan last December 
to try to come up with some rules about how 
to deal with climate change. I am positive 
that—if you look at what puts carbon dioxide 
into the atmosphere today, about a third of 
it comes from vehicles; about a third of it 
comes from buildings, both residential and 
commercial; and about a third of it comes 
from power plants and factories. And we now 
know that there is available technology—just 
for example—you can buy windows now 
which let in 6 times as much light and let 
out only one tenth as much heat. They cost 
about 3 or 4 times as much, but if they have 
a 2-year payout, then after that, you’re mak- 
ing money. And once you get the technology, 
once it all works out, then we will be doing 
these things that we ought to do for the envi- 
ronment because they also are good for the 
economy. You have to turn the problem into 
an idea machine. 


[A participant described the company’s en- 
ergy retrofit department which aids compa- 
nies in running more energy-efficient build- 
ings and powerplants by upgrading equip- 
ment and operating controls. | 


The President. Yes, what do you require? 
If you start something new like that, how 
quick does it have to pay out for you to think 
it’s worth doing? 


[A participant replied that most customers 
seek a 1-year payback, though the project 
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may require more time, and that even when 
the 1-year payback may be achieved, the cost 
may still be deemed prohibitive. | 


The President. Well, we're trying to see 
if we can make a few changes in the Tax 
Code that will change that behavior, because 
in manufacturing processes there are like— 
there’s not one big thing, as you know, there’s 
dozens of little things that can be done, all 
of which, at least the ones that I’ve studied, 
have a 2-year or less payout, which dramati- 

cally cuts your energy bill. And then after 
that, you re making money eternally. 

And so we're trying—I have asked the 
Congress to adopt some minor changes in 
the Tax Code which won’t cost a lot of 
money, but which would give significant in- 
centives if you're right up against that deci- 
sion—you say, “Well, can I wait a year, year 
and half to get this mone y back?” 


[Participants said that such incentives would 
be a big stimulus to their industry, noting 
that ventures are too often undertaken based 


solely on bottom-line profit and stock market 
success. | 


The President. They would have been 
better off waiting in the last 5 years. Wait 
and wait and wait. [Laughter] 

Q. It’s a tough call. 

The President. You've got the biggest 
stake in this. [Laughter] I asked him if it was 
true he had nine children. My notes said he 
had nine children. He said it was true, and 
I said, congratulations. [Laughter] Well, 
mean, it’s true; you have a stake in this meet- 
ing. You have nine kids that will be able to 
do hundreds of different things that haven’t 
even been invented yet by the time they're 
old enough to go into the workplace 

Johnny Gooch. That's true. 

Q. What's the age span of them, Johnny? 

Mr. Gooch. Oh, God. [Laughter] 

The President. He's going to start brag- 
ging now. [Laughter] 

Mr. Gooch. From 23 to 17 months. 

The President. Do you have twins? 

Mr. Gooch. Yes. Most of you know who 
know me, I have 2 sets of twins, 8 years old 
and 17 months. Big span. [Laughter] 

The President. That's great. 

Q. ——extended production. [Laughter] 
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The President. Here’s a man who wants 
to be taken care of in his old age. [Laughter] 

Q. There won't be enough Social Security. 
[Laughter] 

The President. 
{Laughter} 

I will say, though, one of the things we're 
doing now is we're undertaking a process 
across the country to determine what we 
have to do to change and modernize both 
Social Security and Medicare to make sure 
it’s there when the baby boomers retire. 

The generation of people who will turn— 
the oldest baby boomers—I’m one of them— 
the people that were born between °46 and 
64, that group of people, are the largest 
group of Americans in a given generation in 
history, until last year when we got—last year 
there was finally a group of school children 
that were more numerous than the baby 
boomers. But that skips a whole generation 
and then some. So that when we're all in 
the retirement system, which is roughly 
2029—that is when we're all 65 or over, 
which is about 2029, we'll all be—all the baby 
boomers will be 65 or over—if we continue 
the projected work force participation rates 
and the projected retirement rates, there will 
be only two people working for every person 
who’s drawing Social Security. And, so, we’re 
going to have to make some fairly substantial 
adjustments to make sure that the benefits 
are there to provide at least the minimal sup- 
port that Social Security provides today. 

About half of the seniors in America would 
be living below the poverty line if it weren't 
for Social Security, although almost all sen- 
iors have income over and above Social Secu- 
rity. Social Security itself is not enough for 
hardly anybody to maintain the standard of 
living they had before they retired, but if they 
didn’t have it, they'd be in trouble—most 
people. So what our trick has got to be is 
to figure out how to keep what is good about 
it, but to make the adjustments necessary so 
that it’s financially stable and so we can— 
and maybe have a little bit higher growth rate 
from our investments—so that we can deal 
with the coming population changes. 

Q. The one thing nice about the unions 
is that they have a fabulous pension program. 
They retire real well. 

The President. Pension plan. 


Oh, yes, there will. 
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Q. [Inaudible|—with the advancement of 


all of the medical advancements and lifestyle 
changes, that the retirement age of 65 is a 
little bit shy now, that we can extend that 
out. 

The President. Yes. We're raising it to 67. 

Q. I think it should be even higher than 
that. I think people are productive way after 
that. 

The President. Well, one of the things 
that we’re trying to do to deal with that— 
we've raised it to 67, and then we have made 
it possible—we’'ve put incentives in the sys- 
tem for people who want to work to work 
longer. 

If you raised it to 70, for example, the real 
problem with that is that the—and, of course, 
you have early retirement at 62 and you take 
a discount. You’d change the discounted 
value. So the more you raise the retirement 
age, the less you get if you retire earlier. But 
the real problem with going—and we're look- 
ing at this, and as I said, we've tried to raise 
the incentives, for example, now, for people 
to keep working. Because if they keep work- 
ing, they keep paying taxes and they're pay- 
ing into the system even if they're also draw- 
ing some Social Security. And that really 
makes a huge difference in leveling up the 
system. ; 

But if you go to 70, you could probably 
work here comfortably at 70—here—but 
there’s still a lot of people who work in jobs 
where it would be quite difficult for them 
to work that long. And so, if—you say, well, 
but you still have the early retirement op- 
tion—that’s true, but the early retirement op- 
tion is worth considerably less, because you 
take the present value of the whole deal, be- 
cause you move the full retirement out later 
than if you retired at 62, you get a little less. 

I agree that it has to be raised, and we 
are raising it to 67. We've tried to—and one 
of the things that—one of the variables that’s 
being looked at is whether it should be raised 
more. Other people have suggested that we 


have, for younger workers, some portion of 


the payroll tax available for their own invest- 
ment decisions on the theory that—now, that 
looks like a wonderful idea now because the 
stock market has gone from 3200 to 9000 
since I’ve been President, and there’s no 
precedent for that in history. 


It’s also true that over a 30-year period— 
any given 30-year period in the 20th century, 
stocks have always outperformed guaranteed 
Government investments. The problem is, if 
you had an individual account, it’s not true 
in every month of every year. So what hap- 
pens if you have to retire in a year when 
the thing is down for several hundred points 
and you don’t get it out. If there’s some way 
to sort of share the gains, if you will, across 
the years—that’s one of the things we’re 
looking at. Because, obviously, if we could 
generate a higher rate of return for the in- 
vestment that you make in your payroll tax, 
it would make Social Security more attractive 
to younger workers. 

The other thing, don’t forget, that Social 
Security does that other retirement systems 
don’t, is it’s also—it’s a disability plan and 
it’s a survivor’s insurance policy. So if you 
pay into Social Security here and something 
happens to you, then your surviving family 
at least get something to help them survive, 
and that can be quite important. 

But let me just say this—there is a huge 
amount of discussion about this out there 
now, and I think most Americans know we’ve 
got to make some changes. And I think most 
Americans will support us making some sub- 
stantial changes, because there is no point 
in being dishonest about it, we can’t sustain 
the present system as the baby boomers re- 
tire at the present rates of return. 

But there is also—it’s important not to 
overlook how much good this program has 
done to stabilize—the poverty rate among 
seniors in America is now under 11] percent, 
and it is lower than that of the population 
as a whole. It has been for over 10 years now, 
for the first time in the whole history of 
America. And that’s something that our 
country should be proud of. So we have to 
figure out how to save the best parts of it. 

But you ought to tell—if you have any 
ideas, specific ideas, or you want to even or- 

ganize the folks in the company to put their 
ideas up, if you give them to Congresswoman 
Lofgren, I promise you they will be carefully 
reviewed by our group, because we’re actu- 
ally trying to go out in the country, tell people 
what the facts are, and figure out what the 
best resolution is. 





Q. Mr. President, I think I see a signal 
here that we have to quit [Laughter] 

The President. This is Clinton’s Second 
Law of Politics. When you start to have a 


good time, you re supposed to be some where 


else. [Laughter] 
I’ve enjoyed this immensely. Thank you all 
very much. Thank you. I appreciate it. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. in the 
warehouse of Therma, Inc. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Dan Kirby, floor manager, and Johnny 
Gooch, sheet metal foreman, Therma, Inc.; Mayor 
Susan Hammer of San Jose; Amy Dean, business 
manager, and Steve Preminger, community serv- 
ices director, South Bay AFL-CIO Labor Council; 
Ray Lancaster, Jr., business representative, 
Plumbers, Steamfitters and Refrigeration Fitters 
Union Local 393; Mark Van Den Heuvel, business 
representative, Sheet Metal Workers Union Local 
104; and David Chetcuti, a Millbrae, CA, police 
officer killed in the line of duty on April 25. This 
item was not received in time for public ation in 
the appropriate issue 


Statement on Signing the 1998 
Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescissions Act 

May 1, 1998 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 3579, 
the FY “1998 Supplemental Appropriations 
and Rescissions Act.” This emergency sup- 
plemental legislation makes urgently needed 
funds available for victims of natural disasters 
and for our troops in Bosnia and the Persian 
Gulf. While it is disappointing that the Con- 
gress has failed to meet the Nation’s financial 
responsibilities by not approving funds for 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the United Nations (U.N.), the Congress has 
provided funds that I requested for victims 
of natural disasters at home and for our mili- 
tary trov ps Overseas 

[ am pleased that this legislation will en- 
able us to meet our commitment to our 
troops in Bosnia and the Gulf, to support 


readiness worldwide, and to aid victims of 


natural disasters at home. This Act provides 
more than $2 billion for these purposes. 

The Act also includes $2.4 billion for disas- 
ter relief programs for the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, for emergency 
highway repair, for repairing levees and other 
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flood control systems, for repairing national 
wildlife refuges and national park property, 
and for State and private forestry, farm loans, 
dairy, and other agricultural assistance. 

I am also pleased that the Congress has 
decided to omit a number of extraneous and 
objectionable items in this legislation, such 
as provisions to increase the number of as- 
sault weapons on the street, to subsidize 
banks excessively for making student loans 
without fully offsetting the costs, and to un- 
dermine our ability to provide food stamps 
to certain legal immigrants. 

It is very troubling, however, that the Con- 
gress placed politics above sound science by 
insisting on two measures that would dimin- 
ish our public lands. One of these provisions 
permits the building of a six-lane commuter 
highway near Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
through the Petroglyph National Monument. 
This is a dangerous departure from the prac- 
tice of managing National Parks based on 
sound science and resource protection. An- 
other objectionable section is intended to 
interfere with the Forest Service’s ability to 
manage the National Forests. This rider is 
directed at a proposed regulation that would 
temporarily suspend road construction in 
roadless areas of our National Forests. It im- 
poses difficult and burdensome paperwork 
and potentially costly compensation require- 
ments on the Forest Service. In addition, I 
am very about the limitations 
placed on the Government's ability to ensure 


concerne -d 


a fair return for oil and gas resources ex- 
tracted from Federal lands. My Administra- 
tion will oppose any efforts to make these 
limitations permanent. 

I am deeply disappointed that this Act ex- 
tends the comment period and delays the ef- 
fective date of the “Organ Procurement and 
Transplantation Network” final rule, allowing 
an unfair organ allocation system to continue. 
This inequitable system violates the intent of 
the National Organ Transplant Act, which re- 
quires a national, equitable system, free of 
geographic bias, as well as the American 
Medical Association’s Code of Medical Eth- 
ics, which prohibits the distribution of organs 
on the basis of geographic conditions. The 
final rule would ensure that organs are allo- 
cated to the sickest candidates first. 
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It is also regrettable that in order to pay 
for the emergency funding for victims of nat- 
ural disasters, this legislation demands un- 
necessary and unwarranted cuts in existing 
housing programs for low-income Americans. 
In response to my Administration’s strong 
objections, the Congress pledged to restore 
this funding fully in the next fiscal year. I 
call upon the Congress to honor that prom- 
ise, and to do so without draining resources 
from any of the housing programs contained 
in my budget for FY 1999. Instead of cutting 
housing assistance to low-income Americans, 
the Congress should provide funding for the 
100,000 new housing vouchers proposed in 
my FY 1999 Budget. 

It is imperative that the Congress act 
quickly so that we may meet our commit- 
ment to the IMF and the U.N. Delay or fail- 
ure to meet the full IMF requests could un- 
dermine our capacity to deal with threats to 
world economic stability and could leave us 
unable to protect American workers, farmers, 
and businesses in the event of an escalation 
or spread of the Asian financial crisis or a 
new crisis. In addition, failure to provide the 
full request for U.N. arrears could jeopardize 
our chance to affect negotiations on lowering 
U.S. dues and would undermine U.S. leader- 
ship in the international community. I call 
on the Congress to pass new legislation 
quickly, with workable terms, so that the 
United States is able to maintain its position 
as a world leader and to meet its obligations 
to the IMF and the U.N. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 1, 1998. 


NorTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in Portola Valley, 
California 

May 1, 1998 


Thank you very much. You know, I always 
marvel at Walter’s energy and fidelity to our 
cause, and I thank him again tonight. I’m 
very honored to be here. The last time I was 
in a tent in this yard was when we had a 
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dinner for the 50th anniversary of the United 
Nations, I think—when I came to San Fran- 
cisco and we had the wonderful event there. 
And I must say I’m delighted to be back. 

[ thank Senator Feinstein and Dick for 
coming tonight, and Representative Eshoo. 
Mayor Hammer, thank you for coming. Art 
Torres, our State Democratic Chair, thank 
you for coming. Len Barrack, thanks for all 
the work you've done. This man came all the 
way from Philadelphia. You remember what 
W.C. Fields said about that. [Laughter] He’s 
a good person, and he works hard, and I’m 
grateful to him. 

I'd like to thank the vice chairs of the din- 
ner, Ken Karas, Ernest Gallo, Chong Moon 
Lee, and Maura Morey. I'd like to thank Sen- 
ator John Burton for coming. And Id like 
to thank my old friend Clarence Clemmons, 
who gave me a couple of mouthpieces, but 
I can’t make them sound the Way he did to- 
night. And I'd like to thank our young musi- 
cians over here, this young saxophone player 
and his compadres. They've got quite a fu- 
ture as well; I thank them. They did a great 
job. 

And finally, I'd like to thank my former 
Defense Secretary, and I think the best De- 
fense Secretary since World War II, Bill 
Perry and his wife, Lee, for being here. Just 
for a pure rush for me, an old-fashioned 
American boy who grew up in the fifties and 
the sixties, I want to thank Willie Mays for 
coming tonight and making my night. Thank 
you very much. Thank you. 

You know, I feel so indebted to California 
because the people of this State have been 
so very good to me and to Hillary and to 
the Vice President. And of course, now we 
have the most important person in our lives 
out here, Hillary and I do, going to school— 
and it is a long way from Washington. You 
know, it’s hard for the President to do any- 
thing without attracting any notice. I can 
hardly just wake up one morning and decide, 
I think I'll go have dinner with Chelsea 
just get on Air Force One and fly to Califor- 
nia. No one will know. [Laughter] So it’s very 
frustrating. But still, I'm happy she’s here, 
and I’m happy she’s especially in this part 
of this wonderful State. 

I have seen the people of California go 
through a lot since I first began coming here 
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as a candidate in 1991. I think—when we 
were at dinner Walter said, “Well, I want 
never been better 
for us here than they are now.” And I hope 
that’s true. I’m grateful that the unemploy- 
ment rate has dropped 40 percent in Califor- 
nia in 5 years; that we have the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in 28 years and the lowest in- 
flation in 30 years and the lowest welfare rolls 
in 27 years; the lowest crime rates in 24 years. 
I’m very grateful about all that. And insofar 
as our policies played a role in that, I am 
grateful. 

But what I think is helpful is to look at 
why all these companies around here do so 
well and try to see to what extent the “vy could 
be a me taphor for how our country would 
work if it were working at its maximum ca- 
pacity. I visited, with Congresswoman Zoe 
I ofgre *n and Mayor Hammer today, a won- 
derful manufacturing facility in San Jose that 
was started by a man and his wife 31 years 
ago with one employee, and they have 1,600 
now. 


you to know times have 


a great kind of labor- 
management agreement, 


And they have 
a great continuing 
education program, a great decentralized, 
manufacturing system where the 
workers feel empowered, and no one ever 


creative 


quits who gets a job there. 

And I thought to myself, I wish Washing- 
ton worked this way. [Laughte r] But in a larg- 
er sense, I wish all of America had a chance 
to be part of something that worked this well. 
I wish every child’s school worked that well. 
Some of you here have been active in the 


charter school movements that you know I 


a great deal about. When I became 
I think there were—well, there 
were just a handful of charter schools; now 
there are hundreds. 


care 
President 


And I know you're work- 
ing to establish another 100 a year out here 
in California, and I heartily endorse that be- 
cause I think it’s very, very important. 

We have got to guarantee and demonstrate 
that public institutions can provide genuine 
excellence in elementary and secondary edu- 
Everybody knows we have the best 
system of higher education in the world; no 
one thinks we have the best system of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
world. The more diverse our student bodies 
become, the more diverse our society is, the 


cation. 
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more important it will be to build excellence 
in education. 

The point I’m making is, this company that 
I visited today, they’re doing real well; they're 
doing better than the *y've ever done, and they 
don’t spend much time thinking about it. 
They're thinking about what they're going to 
do tomorrow and how they can do more to 
develop the capacity of the people who work 
for the company, and how they can really 
fulfill the dreams of the people —liter: ully, the 
dreams of the people that work for the com- 
pany. 

And that’s what I think we ought to do 
in America. I do not believe this is a moment 
for complacency. Sometimes when countries 
are doing well they sort of sit back and relax 
and wait for something bad to happe n, or 
act like nothing bad will ever happen, or ig- 
nore the clear challenges before them. And 
if you don’t remember anything else I said 
tonight, I hope you will remember that I be- 
lieve that America ought to respond to the 
dynamic times in which we live 
tude for the prosperity we have, but using 
it as a springboard to deal with the challenges 
yet unmet that are right before us and the 
long-term challenges of the country. 


ae ; 
with grati- 


And I tried to ke ep everyone busy in 
Washington on positive things that would 
give us a chance to work together and push 
forward as a nation. I'll just mention a on 

We've got a budget to pass this year. If 
we do it right we'll have the first surplus 
we've had in over 30 years—a really substan- 
tial surplus—and we'll have another one next 
year and the year after that. Some people 
want to spend it. I think it’s a terrible mis- 
take. Some people want to give it away, give 
it back to you in tax cuts. I think that’s a 
mistake, too—until we know we've got a bal- 
anced budget, it’s going to stay balanced over 
the long run, and we figure out what we’re 
going to do to deal with Social Security when 
all the baby boomers get into it. We're going 
to have to make some substantial changes in 
Social Security if we’re going to preserve it. 

And you know, a lot of young people wish 
the whole thing—we could just forget about 
it and give them back their money. But it’s 
important to remember that not every 5-year 
period in America has seen the stock market 
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go from 3,200 to 9,000. [Laughter] As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think there ever has been 
a period where that happened. 

It’s important to remember that Social Se- 
curity is a life insurance program and a dis- 
ability program, as well as a retirement in- 
come program. And it’s important to remem- 
ber as we sit here in Walter's palatial and 
gorgeous place that almost half of the senior 
citizens in America today would be living in 
poverty if it weren’t for their Social Security 
income, even though almost all of them have 
some other income to go along with Social 
Security. 

But the system will go broke the way it’s 
going because when all us baby boomers get 
on it there will be two people working for 
every one person drawing. I mean, it’s not 
rocket science, and we're going to have to 
make some changes. There may be some 
ways to increase the rate of return. There 
may be some ways to give people more indi- 
vidual control. There may be a lot of things 
that have to be done—we’re raising the re- 
tirement age already under existing law. But 
we have to do it in a way that protects every- 
body. And the worst thing we could do is 
go off squandering this budget surplus that 
we worked for 5 years to try to clean our 
country’s financial system up, get interest 
rates down, get investments up, get the econ- 
omy going, until we've taken care of this huge 
long-term challenge for America. So to me 
that’s the first thing I want to say. I hope 
that gets done this year. And I believe it will. 

I hope the Congress will adopt com- 
prehensive tobacco legislation to protect chil- 
dren from the dangers of tobacco—this year. 
I'm a little concerned about the rhetoric of 
the last couple of weeks because we've gotten 
this sort of contentious political rhetoric 
coming out of the Nation’s Capital. But you 
should know that a committee of the United 
States Senate voted 19 to 1 for a bill that 
I believe will actually succeed in dramatically 
reducing the access of children to tobacco 
and the incidence of children learning to 
smoke. 

Now, again, this should not be partisan 
issue. I know this is a Democratic Party event 
and I’m glad our administration has led the 
way on this and I’m glad we were the first 
administration that ever took on this issue. 


But I don’t necessarily care about the credit 
for this. This is about kids’ lives. Three thou- 
sand children start smoking every day. One 
thousand will die sooner because of it. It is 
the most significant public health problem 
in the United States today and we know what 
to do about it. 

Now, are there complexities; are there 
genuine disagreements if we raise the price 
of cigarettes and give the States back their 
share because they participate in a Medicaid 
program which deals with some of these 
medical costs? Do I disagree with some of 
the leaders of Congress about how the 
money ought to be spent? Yes, yes, yes. It 
doesn’t amount to anything compared to the 
main issue. The main issue is, can we adopt 
a plan which will dramatically reduce the rate 
at which children begin to smoke and be- 
come addicted and die sooner? 

And the answer to that question is, yes, 
we can, if we make up our minds to do it. 
And it is not all that complicated. There are 
lots of complicated issues around the fringes, 
but every one of you has got some problem 
in your life like this where, you know, you 
think about some problem in your life, your 
work, whatever—it’s just so complicated it 
gives you a headache, but you know down 
deep inside the essentials are very clear and 
the real question is whether you're going to 
take a deep breath and go on and do what 
you ought to do. Now, that’s what’s facing 
Congress now. And I hope very much that 
we will do that. 

Let me just mention one or two other 
things. Last night, the United States Senate, 
by a vote of 80 to 19 voted to let Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Republic join 
NATO. That comes after—4 years after I 
first proposed it, but also after we’ve got over 
two dozen other countries involved in a part- 
nership with NATO called the Partnership 
For Peace. Almost all of them are helping 
us in Bosnia. Our enemy used to be Russia. 
We've signed—NATO signed a special 
agreement t with Russia and they work shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with American troops in 
Bosnia. We stopped the bloodiest war in Eu- 
rope since World War II. 

But now, I say that to make the following 
point. Some of us in this room are old enough 
to remember that we have fought two World 
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Wars, as well as a cold war, in a Europe that 
was divided. When the Berlin Wall came 
down and communism began to be rejected 
everywhere, it’s easy again to assume that ev- 
erything is going to be all right and we don’t 
we to think about it. Bill Perry did a lot 
of work to help me think about what the se- 
curity framework of the 21st century should 
be about—just as I want a trade framework 
for the 2lst century, so that the world—or 
at least responsible free peoples in the world 
are growing together militarily and economi- 
cally. 

We've got an unbelievable 
Washington where we won't pay our con- 
tribution to the International Monetary 
Fund, which helps to stabilize, in this case 
at this moment in time, the Asian economies 
which are very important to us. Thirty per- 
cent of our growth in the 


have 


situation in 


last 5 years came 
from exports. Thirty percent of our exports 
go to Asia—more from California—but in 
the country as a whole, go to Asia. 

The IMF 


away. 


doesn’t just go throw this money 
If you've been reading you know that 
the people that get it often complain about 
it, because it comes with conditions nec- 
essary to rigorously strengthen the economy 
so that it can grow over the long run. I don’t 
see how we can expect to be treated as and 
to continue to be the leading economy in the 


world if we won't even pay our fair share 
to the International Monetary Fund because 
we're having a totally unrelated political dif- 


ference in Washington about how 
planning should be handled. 

The same thing is true of the United Na- 
tions dues. The United Nations is good for 
the United States. First of all, it’s 
headquartered in the United States. Sec- 
ondly, they do a lot of things. They have peo- 
ple that go all over the world doing things 
that, frankly, we'd be under a lot of pressure 
to do ourselves if someone else weren't will- 
ing to take up the slack. 

One of you said something to me tonight 
about thanking me for my role in the Irish 
peace process. Every single day for the last 
40 years—every single day for the last 40 
years—an Irish citizen has been somewhere 
on patrol for peace on behalf of the United 
Nations—7 days a week, 365 days a year, for 
40 years—the only country in the world that 


family 


can say that. They're pretty good partners for 
us. 

And again, the idea that we won't pay our 
U.N. dues because we’re having a fight over 
family planning—but we want to be the lead- 
ing country in the world, we want everybody 
to follow us—but, by the way, would you pay 
our way while we get over here and fight 
like kids in a play yard about other things 
and say, “Well, if you won't give me what 
I want, I won't pay my U.N. dues.” 
know, sooner or later, the rest of 
will get tired of that. 

So again I say, what we need—it’s incon- 
ceivable to me that that sort of dispute could 
arise in the business that I visited today. They 
would find a more wholesome way to resolve 
their differences. And they wouldn't let their 
differences over one thing paralyze them 
over another. So that’s what we need to do 
in Washington. 

And we also have an education agenda, an 
environmental agenda to deal with climate 
change—which I hope you're all supporting 
after what you just went through with El 
Nifio out here—{laughter|—you wouldn't 
like to have that on a permanent basis—a 
health care agenda and a child care agenda 
in the near term. Over the long run, I ask 
you to think about this. We have to reform 
our fundamental systems if you want Amer- 
ica to continue to grow in the 21st century 
and then grow together. 

We have to, number one, reform both So- 
cial Security and Medicare so that they work 
in the way they should when the baby 
boomers retire and they don’t bankrupt the 
country. Number two, we have to close the 
opportunity gap in inner cities and isolated 
rural areas where the spark of free enterprise 
has not yet come. Number three, we have 
to build a world-class system of education for 
our children and of skills training and life- 
time learning for adults in America. 

And finally, we have to come together as 
one country. We have to learn how to cele- 
brate our differences and deal with them. 
You know, you've got—and it’s a complicated 
thing. It’s easy for everybody to say, I want 
us to be one America; I want us to all get 
along; I want us to work together. But there 
are specific, practical, complicated problems. 
I'll give you just one example. 


You 
the world 
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You've got an issue on the ballot out here 
in California relating to bilingual education. 
And most people think of it as Spanish and 
English. But if you go to any significant Cali- 
fornia school district you'll see people from 
30 or 40 different racial or ethnic groups. 
The Fairfax County school district across the 
river from my office in the White House has 
young people there from over 175 different 
racial and ethnic groups, with over 100 native 
languages in one school district. 

Now, I’ve been very concerned about how 
these children were getting language instruc- 
tion and whether they were learning English 
quickly enough. And frankly, there are some 
significant shortcomings in our bilingual edu- 
cation program. So I think the people that 
are concerned about this and put this matter 
on the ballot, they deserve some acknowl- 
edgement that the system we have is not 
working well for all children. 

My problem is, I think if this initiative 
passes it will make it worse, not better. Be- 
cause it’s one thing to say, well, youre in 
bilingual education, you can have some in- 
struction in your own language for a year and 
then you're out; it’s fine to say that. But we're 
talking about 100 different languages now, 
and children at different stages of their own 
development. And the transition into English 
from some languages takes longer than oth- 
ers and for some people takes longer than 
others. 

And even more important—and this is 
where I think people have a legitimate 
gripe—of all the kids that need this help 
today, between 15 and + percent of them 
don’t get any help at all. I guess they're in 
the position that this ame fet cose would put 
a lot of people in. But they're not getting 
any help at all, and they’re suffering in school 
because of it. There are a lot of others who— 
basically the rest of them are divided into 
two different kinds of programs, and the real 
problem is there are so many children now 
whose first language is not English that there 
are insufficient numbers of trained teachers 
to deal with it. 

Now, I'm going into this in some detail 
because it’s an important issue for California. 
The parents who don’t want their kids held 
back and given second-class education by 
being kept in bilingual education programs 


for 5 and 6 years, they deserve a pat on the 
back. But the answer is not to say, we'll go 
to one year and you're out without knowing, 
number one, what's going to be in that year; 
number two, can you provide the teachers 
that need to be provided; number three, is 
it literally, inteilectually possible for every 
child of every age, no matter what age they 
are when they come in this country and what 
their language is, to get that training? 

So that’s why you have local school boards 
and local school districts and cities, govern- 
ments, and all that to try to deal with this. 
What we're going to try to do at the national 
level is to der elop a program with a presump- 
tion that no one should be in these programs 
for more than 3 years; but that we have to 
do more to make them mean something. 

I hope that all of you in California, particu- 
larly here, will debate this, because we need 
to do right by these kids. And doing right 
means giving them what they need, but not 
keeping them trapped in some sort of intel- 
lectual purgatory where they'll get bored and 
drop out of school and won't go forward. So 
I'm very sympathetic with the impulse that 
put this initiative on the ballot, but I think 
it’s the wrong answer. 

But the main thing is—I’m just another 
person. I mean, I realize I have a position 
but—{laughter|—but you all have a vote 
here and you should see this as an oppor- 
tunity to debate the face and future of Cali- 
fornia. And you should see this as an oppor- 
tunity to examine what your mutual respon- 
sibilities are to all these kids that are going 
to be doing the work for all the rest of us 
10 or 20 or 30 years from now. And I think 
if we do it, then we'll figure out how to deal 
with this—and I'll try to do my part. 

The last thing I d like to say is this. There 
are a lot of issues that directly affect Silicon 

Valley that are going to be debated in Con- 
gress. Congresswoman Eshoo has got her 
uniform laws bill, and we've got a skilled 
worker visa bill and a lot of other things. And 
I think that you've got a chance to get most 
of the things that most people up here want 
worked out in a fairly satisfactory way before 
the Congress goes home. I think that’s pretty 
good, and I think Anna’s bill will pass. [Ap- 
plause] Yes, you can clap for that. 
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But in all of cur newness—this is the last 
point I will leave you with—everything new 
should really open up to all of us the basic 
fundamentals in life that don’t change, both 
about our individual lives and about our 
country. I’ve spent a lot of time since I’ve 
been President—late at night, normally— 
reading about periods in American history 
about which not much is known. And also 
trying to really master the critical turning 
points in our history. 

And I have come to the following conclu- 
sion. You can go all the way back to the fram- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence and 
all the way forward to the present day and 
you will find that every—every age has pre- 
sented challenges which have required us to 
make the same three decisions in new and 
different terms, to throw off the dead hand 
of history and change so that we can make 
the same three decisions in new and different 
times. We have had to repeatedly reaffirm 
our allegiance to liberty and to deepen the 
meaning of it. I mean, liberty when we be- 
came a country was something for white male 
property owners—a minority in America 
today, white male property owners. We have 
deepened the meaning of liberty. 

The second thing we've done is to repeat- 
edly have to widen the circle of opportunity. 
This economy works today on ideas and on 
the thinking skills of people. And that factory 
I visited today was being driven to higher 
and higher levels of achievement because 
everybody's mind was valued. 

And the third thing we have to do is to 
reaffirm our devotion to the unity of our na- 
tion and our communities. You know, I get 
so tired of the harsh political rhetoric that 
too often dominates the national landscape 
because it is unrelated to a specific issue de- 
signed to unify the American people so we 

can all go forward together. If it is true that 

the best companies in this community do 
well because people work together, if it is 
true that we only win wars and overcome de- 
pressions and deal with other challenges that 
are negative because we can work together, 
it is clearly true that we can only absorb all 
the changes going on in the world today if 
we form a more perfect Union. 

This is a better country and a different 
country and a deeper country than it was at 
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the beginning and it will be well into the 21st 
century if people like you still care enough 
to do those same three things in each new 
time. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:20 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner host, Walter Shorenstein; Richard Blum, hus- 
band of Senator Dianne Feinstein; Mayor Susan 
Hammer of San Jose, CA; Leonard Barrack, na- 
tional finance chair, Democratic National Com- 
mittee; California State Senator John Burton; sax- 
ophone player Clarence Clemmons; and baseball 
legend Willie Mays. This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 2, 1998 


Good morning. Today I want to talk about 
our efforts to improve service and end abuses 
at the Internal Revenue Service. American 
citizens have every right to expect that they'll 
be treated with respect by a Government that 
works for them. A big part of our values as 
a people include courtesy, efficiency, and 
fairness from Government. 

For far too long in the minds of too many 
Americans, the IRS has symbolized an im- 
mense bureaucracy, a place where unfair 
treatment and unresponsive service were far 
too common. We've worked hard to give the 
American people an IRS that is fairer, more 

fficient, more responsive to their needs, and 
to support the many dedicated IRS employ- 
ees who do want to serve them well. And 
we've made progress. 

Two years ago I was proud to sign into 
law the second Taxpayer Bill of Rights. It’s 
made it easier for taxpayers to appeal IRS 
decisions and to recover attorney's fees when 
the IRS makes mistakes. And last May Vice 
President Gore and Treasury Secretary Bob 
Rubin began an unflinching top to bottom 
review of customer service at the IRS. They 
reported back to me with their recommenda- 
tions, and we're already beginning to see a 
new IRS that is more committed to the needs 
of taxpayers. 

We're keeping IRS offices open longer 
during filing season, launching independent 
citizen advocacy panels to help taxpayers get 
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relief. Now you can call the IRS and get tele- 
phone service 6 days a week, 18 hours a day; 
soon it'll be 24 hours a day. And this year 


24 million Americans saved an awful lot of 


time and hassle by filing their returns on the 
phone or electronically. I've also appointed 
a new IRS Commissioner and a new kind 
of IRS Commissioner. Charles Rossotti is an 
experienced businessman who spent his en- 
tire career on the taxpayer side of the table. 

But we've got more to do. Like most 
Americans, I was outraged by testimony at 
last week’s congressional hearings on the 
IRS, by the stories of our citizens harassed 
and humiliated by what seemed to be an un- 
accountable, downright tone-deaf agency. 


These problems developed over years, of 


course, and we can’t solve them all overnight. 
But Commissioner Rossotti has moved swift- 
ly to route out abuses and to further reform 
operations of the IRS. 

Also, he’s asked Judge William Webster, 
the former Director of the FBI and the CIA, 
to conduct an independent review of the 
criminal investigation division. As further 
steps are needed, they will be taken. 

But above all, our new Commissioner 
needs new tools to build a better IRS, and 
he needs them now. Last year our adminis- 
tration worked with the House of Represent- 
atives to pass sweeping, strong, bipartisan re- 
form of the IRS, to give citizens more protec- 
tion, improve service, reduce abuse. Now the 
Senate is poised to enact very similar legisla- 
tion. I call on Congress to make this year 
the year we set aside political differences to 
enact real reforms of the IRS. When it comes 
to quality service at the IRS, Congress can’t 
afford to file for an extension 

As we continue to improve our work, we 
may uncover more problems at the IRS. 
Now, if we do, I pledge to the American peo- 
ple that once again we'll act swiftly, guarding 
against abuse, punishing those who cross the 
line. And as we do, we will build a fairer 
and more effective Government for a strong- 
er America in the 21st century. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The address was recorded at 4:30 p.m. on 
May i at a private residence in Palo Alto, CA, 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 2. 


Statement on the European 
Economic and Monetary Union 


May 3, 1998 


We welcome this weekend’s historic an- 
nouncement that 11 European countries 
have qualified for, and decided to establish, 
an Economic and Monetary Union (EMU). 
The United States has long supported Euro- 
pean integration. We admire the determina- 
tion that Europe has shown in moving for- 
ward toward the economic convergence that 
makes EMU possible. A strong and stable 
Europe with open markets and healthy 
growth is good for America and for the world. 
A successful EMU that contributes to a dy- 
namic Europe is clearly in our best interest. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Loretta Sanchez in 
Westwood, California 

May 3, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. 
First of all, I’d like to thank Loretta and Ste- 
phen and all their families for being here and 
making this a family affair. I think there are 
enough relatives in this room—[laughter|— 
to avoid another recount in disputed election. 
[Laughter] And I am here in part because 
I do not want to go through that again after 
this next election—and I know you don’t ei- 
ther—and I’m sure we will not have to, 
thanks to you. 

You know, when I came here in October 
I came to Orange County, to Loretta’s dis- 
trict—and we had this huge rally, I was so 
excited. And I got all my folks together and 
I said, I honestly believe that woman is going 
to win. [Laughter] And I think if she does 
win, then she'll win more handily the next 
time because I think she can do the job. And 
I'm here to tell you, she is doing the job. 
I know; I’m there. 

Loretta Sanchez has come a long way. She 
was a Head Start child, and now she’s work- 
ing to give all of you a headstart on the 21st 
century. I have had so many reasons to be 
profoundly grateful to the people of Califor- 
nia. This State has been so good to me and 
to my wife and to Vice President Gore and 
our administration. You have enabled us to 
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serve the American people for § years. And 
it’s been a good 8 years—but it’s not over 
yet. I hope the best is yet to come. 

I'd like to make just three points very 
quickly, if I could. Number one, we really 
did have a different approach. We believ ed 
that if you focused on giving opportunity to 
every responsible citizen and bringing this 
country together as one community and then 
trying to see that America leads the world 
in this new global economy for peace and 
freedom and prosperity, that we would all 
do better. And that was a very, very different 
view than had been taken before. 

And so on the economy, for example, 
which had to be our first order of business, 
we said yes, we have to balance the budget, 
but we have to do it in a way that brings 
our people together and doesn’t divide them; 
that invests in education and health care and 
the environment and science and technology. 
And I think it’s pretty hard to quarrel with 
the fact that even though everybody in the 
opposite party opposed us in 1993—none 
more loudly than the former Congressman 
from Loretta’s district—{laughter|—we now 
have a record. The results are there. 

We've got the lowest unemployment in 28 
years, the lowest inflation in 30 years, the 
highest consumer confidence in 30 years, the 
highest homeownership in the history of our 
country, the lowest welfare rolls in 27 years, 
and the lowest crime rates in 24 years. 

So the first thing I'd like to say is, it seems 
to me that if you know that and you have 
this congressional decision to make, it’s a 
pretty easy decision: she was right, and they 
were wrong. 

The second thing I'd like to say is, even 
though there are just a few days left in this 
congressional session—which has been short- 
ened because of the election season and un- 
fortunately altogether too acrimonious to suit 
me—we still have a lot to do. We have to 
pass a budget that will be a budget passed 
for the first time when we have a balanced 
budget—indeed, a surplus of yet undeter- 
mined size—for the first time in 30 years. 

Now, there are those who say, “Well, let’s 
spend it.” There are those who say, “Let’s 
have a tax cut.” My view is, look, we've wait- 
ed 30 years for this. The economy is coming 
back because we’ve been responsible and 


kept interest rates down and gotten invest- 
ment going again. Senator Watson and Con- 
troller Connell will tell you that California 
and other States are in better shape economi- 
cally because the country is doing better. 

And yet, we know that we have a lot of 
long-term problems, the chief of which is 
making sure that Social Security is reformed 
but secure when the baby boomers retire. 
And so I say we should not fool with this 
surplus until we have resolved how we're 
going to save Social Security for the 21st cen- 
tury. 

Secondly, we all know that we have a lot 
of work left to do in education. We have a 
proposal that will raise standards, help 
schools to be rebuilt or build new schools 
where they’re needed, enable the schools to 
be hooked up to the Internet by the year 
2000, have smaller classes in the early grades. 
It’s an important agenda. It deserves to be 
considered. 

We have a very important piece of legisla- 
tion to pass—which I still believe we can 
pass, notwithstanding the acrimony of the last 
few days—to finally write into law a com- 
prehensive bill that will protect our children 
from the dangers of tobacco—the single big- 
gest public health problem in the country; 
3,000 kids a day start smoking, 1,000 will die 
earlier because of it. We have a chance to 
stop that or to dramatically cut it, to cut the 
problem in half in the next 5 years. I want 
to do it before the Congress goes home for 
the election season. 

We have a bill before the Congress that 
will establish a bill of rights for health care 
consumers. And with more than half of our 
people in HMO’s and related managed care 
plans, I think that’s important. We have a 
proposal that will allow people who have re- 
tired or been forcibly retired before they are 
eligible to draw Medicare to buy into the 
Medicare system. I think that’s important. 
We have signficiant legislation that will ex- 
pand the availability of child care—quality, 
affordable child care—to working families. I 
think that’s important. That should be con- 
sidered. 

These are the kinds of things that we’re 
committed to. We've got an IRS reform bill 
that’s been up there for months. We've got 
a campaign finance reform bill that finally 
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the Democrats and a handful of brave Re- 
publicans have forced the House to vote on. 
And I thank them for that. So we’ve got a 
lot to do this year. 


And then if you look out beyond this year, 
what will be dealt with after this next con- 
gressional election? What are the long-term 
problems of the country? Well, I already 
mentioned one. We have to reform Social 
Security for the 2lst century. That’s going 
to be done in 1999. You want her voting on 
that? 

Audience members. Yes! 

The President. We have to decide how 
we're going to reform Medicare for the 21st 
century. Same sort of problem. It will hit us 
earlier. We have about 10 years before we 
reach a real financial crunch there. There are 
so many people who would be devastated if 
they didn’t have access to health care as pro- 
vided under Medicare. She needs to be there 
voting on that, and you've got to understand 
that. 

We will be nowhere near finished with our 
work in education. Everybody knows that 
America has the finest sy: stem of higher edu- 
cation in the world. We have the most diverse 
student body in our history. We've got to 
make sure we've got the finest system of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
world. That’s terribly important. 

We have this great economy but, you 
know, there’s some neighborhoods in our 
inner cities that it hasn’t reached yet. And 
I put a program before the Congress to deal 
with that. We can never be satisfied until 
every child growing up in this country has 
an opportunity to participate in this economy 
that we now celebrate. And we're going to 
be dealing with that over the next 2 years. 

And finally, we are going to continue the 
work of trying to bring our country together, 
across all the lines that divide us, to build 
one America out of citizen service and out 
of mutual understanding and respect. And 
we'll have a lot of issues that deal with that. 
And in the Congress, we can either have a 
forum for dividing the American people or 
for bringing us together. And in the end that 
may be the most important thing of all. You 
cannot name a single, solitary challenge this 
country has ever had in 220 years that we 
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haven't done the right thing about when 
we've been together. And when we've been 
divided we have gotten in serious trouble, 
going back to the very beginning. 

So for all those reasons, I’m here for Loret- 
ta Sanchez. But I’m also here for your chil- 
dren, your grandchildren, and the future of 
this country in a very new and exciting time. 


And finally, in spite of all the newness, let 
me just say this. If you go back through the 
history of the country—and I spend a lot of 
time as President going back and reading 
about American history, including a lot of pe- 
riods in American history that most Ameri- 
cans don’t pay a lot of attention to, including 
me when I was a student. [Laughter] I’ve 
studied a lot, for example, about what hap- 
pened to America in the 30 years or so before 
the Civil War, and in the 40 years after the 
Civil War and before Theodore Roosevelt 
became President. And I honestly believe 
more strongly than I did the day I took office 
that the promise of this country is limitless, 
that our best days are before us; but that no 
matter what new things happen, in every piv- 
otal time we have to do the same old things 
well. 


And you look at every time we faced a 
challenge there are three things we’ve always 
had to do. We have had to deepen the mean- 
ing of freedom. In our age and time, it means 
not excluding anybody from the full benefits 
of citizenship. We have to widen the circle 
of opportunity. In our age and time, it means 
recognizing that there are lots of people who 
still are not part of the American dream. And 
we have to deepen the meaning of our com- 
mon community. Or in the words of our 
Founders, we have to keep working to form 
a more perfect Union. 


That is the message that I have tried to 
bring to Washington. That is the message 
that our party reflects. That is the message 
that the election and service of Loretta 
Sanchez embodies. And as I said, I want you 
to have an unambiguous celebration this No- 
vember. I will do whatever I can to make 
sure it happens and I want you to do the 
same. 


Thank you, and God bless you. Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 6:41 p.m. at the 
Westwood Marquis Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Stephen S. Brixey III, husband of Rep- 
resentative Sanchez; State Senator Diane Watson; 
and State Controller Kathleen Connell. 


Remarks at a Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee 
Dinner in Beverly Hills, California 
May 3, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. 
There may be one person in America, Dick 
Gephardt’s 90-year-old mother, who wants to 
call him “Mr. Speaker” worse than I do— 
but no more than one. [Laughter] 

Thank you for your leadership. Thank you 
for hanging in there these last couple of 
years. You have no idea, those of you who 
may not follow this on a daily basis, how 
many good things happened since the 1994 
elections when we lost the majority, because 
we had a large, strong, united minority that 
on many occasions made common cause with 
a brave band of Republicans who would 
stand with us to continue to move this coun- 
try forward. In some ways, that’s a harder 
thing to do. And Dick Gephardt also led in 
that effort, and I’m very grateful to him for 
that. 

Thank you, Martin Frost. I thank all the 
members of the California delegation who 
were introduced. I thank Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Gray Davis and our State Democratic 
chair, Art Torres, for being here as well. And 
ladies and gentlemen, I thank all of you, es- 
pecially Eli and Edye, thanks for having me 
back at your house. 

You know, Martin Frost got up here and 
sort of made that offhand remark about how 
this was the largest amount of money that 
we had ever raised at a private home. And 
I thought if you got here in time to take a 
tour, you know it hasn’t been a fair fight. 
[Laughter] 

I think I should repeat something I said. 
I once went to Marvin and Barbara Davis’s 
home and I walked down that beautiful spiral 
staircase, and I said, “You know, this place 
makes the White House look like public 
housing.” [Laughter] That’s sort of how I feel 
tonight. And of course, the White House is 
public housing. [Laughter] And I thank you 
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for letting me and my family be tenants for 
a little while. It has effective rent control as 
well. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve had a wonder- 
ful time tonight. It’s been great to see so 
many of my old friends and meet some peo- 
ple I haven’t met before. I want to thank 
you for many things. I want to thank you for 
being so good to me and to Hillary and to 
Al Gore and to our administration. California 
has had a very special role in our public life, 
as all of you know. 

I want to thank you for being here for 
these folks tonight. And I want to ask you 
to try to in the next few months find every 
opportunity to put your voice where you ‘ve 
put your investment tonight, because we 
have a case to make to the American people. 
When I took office, I believed that the most 
important thing I could do is to throw off 
sort of the dead hand of history that I thought 
had paralyzed Washington, to try to move our 
country forward and galvanize our party's en- 
ergies to think about what we wanted Amer- 
ica to look like in the 21st century. 

Many of you have heard me say this be- 
fore, but I’m going to say it again; I believe 
at every age and time, America has to reaf- 
firm three great missions. We have always 
to deepen the meaning of liberty, to widen 
the circle of opportunity, and to strengthen 
the bonds of our National Union. That’s an 
interesting thing to do in this day and age, 
when there are still vestiges of fairly pro- 
found discrimination against some Ameri- 
cans; when, in spite of all of our economic 
opportunity, there are still places in inner cit- 
ies and isolated rural areas, Native American 
settlements on reservations around the coun- 
try, where the spark of enterprise is still not 
reached, and where we now are becoming 
more and more diverse than we ever have 
been before in every conceivable way. And 
we are clearly the most diverse democracy 
in the world in terms of people that actually 
live in elbow range of one another. In addi- 
tion, for more than 50 years now, we have 
had both the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity to try to lead the world toward greater 
peace and freedom and prosperity. 

So that’s what we set about doing in 1993, 
and with only Democrats voting for us, we 
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passed an economic program which had re- 
duced the deficit by 92 percent before the 
first red cent was saved by the balanced 
budget amendment that was adopted in the 
Congress—the balanced budget plan. 

Now, we have today the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 28 years, the lowest inflation 
in 30 years, the highest consumer confidence 
in 30 years, the highest homeownership in 
history, the lowest welfare rolls in 27 years, 
the lowest crime rolls in 24 years—lowest 
crime rates. And I’m very grateful for all that. 
But I say something to all of you that you 
know well because of where you live: we are 
living in a world where the ground is con- 
stantly shifting, where the future is coming 
quickly on us, where ideas are the currency 
of economics and politics, and where I think 
we have an obligation to use this magic mo- 
ment not to bask in the sun but to bear down 
and deal with the long-term challenges of the 
country. P 

We will never have a time, probably in the 
lifetime of any of us here, where we have 
more opportunity to deal with the long-term 
challenges of America because of the good 
times. And that’s what we ought to do. And 
that’s what this election is all about. 

We're doing our best, believe you me, to 
get a lot done in this session of Congress. 
We're trying to pass the health care bill of 
rights for consumers. Over half of our people 
are in HMO’s now. We're trying to allow 
people who are retired, forcibly or otherwise, 
who can’t draw Medicare and don’t have any 
health insurance, to buy into it. We're trying 
to pass a dramatic improvement in our 
schools by going for higher standards, funds 
to help schools be repaired and remodeled, 
hook up all the classrooms in the country to 
the Internet by the year 2000, have smaller 
classes in the early grades. We are doing our 
best to try to meet the challenge of climate 
change and to do it in a way that generates 
new jobs and new technologies, by helping 
us to grow the economy as well. 

We've got a lot of things to do. We’re try- 
ing to protect our kids from a dramatic and 
troubling increase in young people beginning 
to smoke when we know it’s illegal to sell 
cigarettes to teeuagers, and we know 3,000 
kids start smoking every day, and 1,000 will 
die early because of it. 
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We've got a big agenda. I’m going to do 
my best to pass it. All of us are committed 
to it. We're having a little trouble in Wash- 
ington, as you know if you've been listening 
to the hot air burn its way off the newswires 
in the last few days, but we'll get a lot of 
this done. But make no mistake about it— 
there will be a lot to do after this election. 

And what I would like to do is to spend 
the last 2 years of my Presidency taking on 
these big issues that will shape our country 
in the 21st century, that require someone to 
be able to stand there and take a position 
who clearly has no political agenda. I can’t 
run for office anymore—unless I go home 
and run for the school board or something. 
[Laughter] I can’t do that. But in order to 
shape the future in a way that creates oppor- 
tunity and brings us together instead of di- 
vides us, it’s very important what the texture 
of the Congress is. It’s very important what 
the values of the Congress are. 

You think about the long-term challenges 
of this country. Let me just mention two or 
three. We ought to, in 1999, reform Social 
Security for the 2lst century and make it 
easier for people to save for their own retire- 
ment, because hardly anybody can live on a 
Social Security check alone. But on the other 
hand, we don’t want to scrap the program 
altogether, because half of our senior citizens 
today would be in poverty if it weren’t for 
Social Security adding to their income. 

In 1999 we ought to reform Medicare for 
the 21st century. We should do that. You all 
know what the problems are. I’m the oldest 
of the baby boomers. When our crowd gets 
fully in the retirement pool, there will only 
be about two people working for every one 
person drawing Social Security. The present 
system is not sustainable. 

Now, if we’re going to change it, it’s impor- 
tant we change it with the right values in 
mind. We ought to make a serious commit- 
ment in 1999, in my opinion, to a long- term 
plan to preserve the environment, to reduce 
global warming, and to do it in a way that 
will permit us to continue to grow the econ- 
omy. 

If you look at what Californians have 
done—the California voters have consistently 
voted, every time they have had a chance, 
to clean up the environment. And every time 
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they vote for it, there’s this huge campaign 
which says, “If you do this, you will shut the 
economy down.” And it’s been wrong every 
time. For 28 years, ever since we adopted 
the Clean Air Act, every time the United 
States of America has adopted an environ- 
mental position, we have been told it was 
going to hurt the economy. 

Since I’ve been President, we’ve made the 
air cleaner, the water cleaner, the food safer, 
and every time, the economy kept getting 
stronger. If you do it right, we can do this. 
But we have a big long-term challenge here 
that we ought to address in 1999. 

We still don’t have the kind of education 
system we need, and we still don’t have a 
system of lifetime learning. We know that 
the average person will change the nature 
of his or her work seven or eight times in 
a lifetime. We've got to create a system in 
America where our elementary and second- 
ary education is second to none, and then 
where an adult in the work force, no matter 
what their level of education, can always go 
back and learn a new skill. And we haven't 
done that yet. 

And finally let me say, we still have a big 
agenda in the world. Dick Gephardt men- 
tioned part of it. I hope we'll get it done 
this year. But, you know, I think most of you 
are proud of the fact that we saved who 
knows how many Bosnians from dying when 
we stopped the war in Bosnia and helped 
to implement the peace. I’m glad we re- 
placed the military dictators in Haiti and gave 
democracy a chance there. I’m glad that we 
have worked for peace in Ireland, and I’m 
hoping and praying the referendum this 
month will come out all right. And the Sec- 
retary of State starts another round of intense 
efforts in London tomorrow on the Middle 
East peace process. I’m also proud of the 
fact that we have built enormous new trade 
relationships with our free allies in the Amer- 
icas and in Asia. 

But we can’t lead the world if we don’t 
even want to pay our way. And because of 
an unrelated political dispute in Washington 
today, we're over a year late paying our U.N 
dues. Because of an unrelated political dis- 
pute in Washington today, we can’t get 
America’s contribution for the International 
Monetary F und. 
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Now, most Americans don’t know what the 
International Monetary Fund and that 
may be why our adversaries think they can 
get away with not funding our part of it. But 
30 percent of the 15 million jobs we've gotten 
in the last 5 years have come from trade. 
Thirty percent of that trade is in Asia. Our 
trading partners in Asia are in trouble today, 
and the International Monetary Fund he Ips 
them. But they don’t just write them a blank 
check, they only give them money if they 
agree to adopt a plan that will get them out 
of the trouble they’re in. 

Now, I haven't always agreed with every 
decision the IMF has made, and you haven’t 
always agreed with every decision I’ve made. 
But you don’t pick up your cards and quit 
voting if you don’t agree with everything I 
do. And we can’t pick up our cards and walk 
away and not pay. And this directly affects 
the prosperity of the people of C alifornia. We 
would not have seen the Californian econ- 
omy come back as much as it has, had it not 
been for exports to Asia. And we owe it to 
the future of this country and to our children 
to pay our way at the IMF, to pay our way 
at the U.N., and to say, we do not expect 
to lead and not set a good example. Yes, we 
want to lead the world for peace and freedom 
and prospe rity, but we expect to set a good 
example. 

These are big issues. And I can just tell 
you, yes, I am a De more. and I’m proud 
of it. And I’m proud of where our party is 
now, and J’m proud ee s happened. But 
I’m not running anymore. I’m thinking about 
what my grandchildren’s America is going to 
look like. And I’m going to do my best to 
get these big, big things taken care of for 
you in the last 2 years of my Presidency. But 
it cannot be done unless we have pe ople of 
good will who are thinking about our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren instead of how 
they can cut a wide hole through a spirit of 
cooperation in Washington and raise the heat 
and turn down the light for some temporary 
political benefit. 

That’s not what we’re about. That’s not 
what our administration has been about. And 
I’m telling you, the three candidates who 
were introduced tonight and the Members 
of Congress who are here and their leaders 
who are here, if you give us a chance, we'll 
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deliver on those things, and our country’s fu- 
And you will know 


ture will be more secure. 
you did it. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:07 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Mar- 
tin Frost, chair, Democratic Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee; Lt. Gov. Gray Davis of Califor- 
nia; Art Torres, chair, California Democratic 
Party; and dinner hosts Eli and Edythe L. Broad 


Remarks at a California Labor 
Initiative Breakfast in Los Angeles, 
California 

May 4, 1998 


Thank you very much. I want to thank 
John Sweeney for those kind words and for 
his brilliant leadership in giving new life and 
energy and direction to the American labor 
movement. Thank you, Doug Dority and all 
the other labor leaders who are here. I thank 
Ron and Jan for opening their home to us 


and letting us relive the movie fantasies of 


the last 60 years here in this great old house. 

I'd also like to say a special work of appre- 
ciation to my longtime friend John 
Garamendi for his distinguished leadership 
as Deputy Secretary of the Interior, and he’s 
now gone to work with Ron. And I wish him 
well in private life. He also got a daughter 
married off last weekend; he assures me it 
is survivable, but I’m not so certain. [Laugh- 
ter] I thank the Members of Congress who 
are here, and Lt. Governor Davis, thank you 
for coming. 

I would like to just say a few words to all 
of you who have come here to this fundraiser. 
First of all, you wouldn’t be here if you didn’t 
believe what I think is an elemental truth 
of the modern economy, which is that we 
can only have a good economy and a good 
society if we find ways to widen the circle 
of opportunity and to reward people for their 
labors. And insofar as we reward people for 
doing the right things, then those who are 
especially well-positioned will do even better. 

John mentioned the Therma plant up in 
Silicon Valley I visited. Most people think 
that most of the places that are doing well 
up there are computer companies or biotech 
companies, but someone has to build all 
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those buildings that they work in, and some- 
one has to supply them with what they need. 
And that plant, as John said, is a family- 
owned business with 1,600 workers, most of 
whom are sheet metal workers, a few of 
whom are in the plumbers union, but they're 
all unionized, and yet they have all the things 
that the enemies of organized labor always 
say you never see. They have a flexible work- 

pl: ice; they have incredible partnerships with 
their owners, and the people who run that 
plant are very, very proud with their relation- 
ship with the union and with the people on 
the floor. And they have a modern workplace 
in which no one wants to leave, because they 
think they’re getting their fair share of the 
labor, and because they believe their labor 
is respected. 

We have tried to do that. I was very dis- 
turbed when I became President that our 
country had had 20 years of increasing in- 
equi ality among working people. And there 
were many reasons for it, some of them un- 
avoidable, because we were changing the na- 
ture of the American economy, and when- 
ever you change the nature of an economy— 
it happens about once every 50 or 60 years— 
the people that are really in the best positions 
do best. It happened when we went from 
being agricultural to an industrial economy. 
But a lot of it was because our people weren't 
well-equipped and weren't being treated fair- 
ly, and that people didn’t understand that we 
had to make extra effort. 

So I want to thank the labor movement 
and John Sweeney and all the other labor 
leaders for the things they've supported that 
their own members were not the primary 
beneficiaries of. Most of the people that got 
the benefit of the Family and Medical Leave 
Act were working people who did not have 
the benefit of union representation. Most of 
the people who got the benefit of the in- 
crease in the minimum wage, directly or indi- 
rectly, most, if not all, were union people 
were not union workers. Most of the people 
who get the benefit of the earned-income tax 
credit, which is now worth $1,000 a year to 
a family of four with an ime of under 
$30,000, and it’s lifted 2.2 million children 
out of poverty—were ier Ho families that 
did not belong to unions. And so I thank you 
for being the voice, all of you, not only for 
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your members but for those who are not 
members of organized labor. 

Now, when you look ahead to the future, 
it seems to me one of the great challenges 
still facing us is how every single person in 
our country, and ultimately in other parts of 
the world, can feel that there is some way 
they can live out their dreams, raise a family, 
live a life that makes sense in this new world 
we're living in. 

And it’s funny, because one of the things 
that has clearly happened, with more and 
more people on the Internet, more and more 
kids on the Internet at school, more and 
more people being able to individually access 
information, is that there really is a new up- 
surge in the world today in people’s desire 
to have more individual control over their 
destiny. 

We're in the process now of reviewing the 
Social Security system, for example, and 


there’s this huge age differential—young 
people all say, well, we should have 
but a lot of young people say, 


not all, 
“We should 
have individual accounts, and we'll decide 
how to invest it.” Older people remember 
that the stock market has not always gone 
from 3,000 to 9,000 in any 5-year period— 
and so they say, “Well, you better have a little 
bit of protection here for what happens on 
the days when it’s not so good.” 

This initiative on the California ballot can 
be seen against that background. The people 
of California have been very good to me and 
my family and my administration. And I have 
watched with interest as the State has 
emerged from its economic recession, start- 
ing in 1993 and coming forward—Califor- 
nians, in the most popular State in the coun- 
try and a State where it’s fairly easy to get 
an initiative on the ballot, have been asked 
to come to grips with issues that are being 
debated. 

Now, I think sometimes these ballot initia- 
tives have dealt with real problems, but at 
least from my point of view, with the wrong 
solution. For example, if you look at this bal- 
lot initiative on bilingual education, I think 
there is a significant problem in the—I think 
the way we are handling immigrant children, 
integrating them into our education system, 
integrating them into the mainstream of 
American life, is inadequate. I don’t think 
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it’s working as well as it should. But I think 
the proposal on the ballot will make it worse, 
not better. That my only—but at least they're 
debating a real issue. And I’m hopeful on 
that issue that the voters of California will 
be able to think it through. And I applaud 
the speaker of the House here who tried to 
get an alternative measure through to deal 
with it in what I believe is a much more posi- 
tive way. 

This issue dealing with labor unions and 
the relationship with labor unions to their 
members, I think it’s an entirely different 
one. This is an issue, in my view, which seeks 
to take a legitimate principle, which is that 
people should not have their money spent 
against their will, and turn it into a ballot 
initiative that will simply put organizations 
that represent working people at a significant 
competitive disadvantage to other organiza- 
tions in the political marketplace. 

So this is something that sounds good, but 
isn’t—not something that’s dealing with 
real problem. There is no real problem here. 
And that’s what you have to get out to the 
people of California. 

John and I—on the way in, he pointed out 
that, again, that it is labor union members 
who do not wish their dues money, others 
who do not wish their voluntary check-off 
money to be spent on political purposes, can 
inform their unions of that and get back a 
portion of their money. I think you said— 
Gerry McEntee said 33,000 AFSCME mem- 
bers got back a portion of their money last 
year. This is not a problem. This is being 
put forth as a problem. This is not a problem 
that exists. No one is making labor union 
members contribute to political campaigns. 

Now, what this amendment seeks to do 
is to basically muffle the ability of the collec- 
tive voices of working people to be heard by 
putting on them a far, far greater administra- 
tive burden than corporations face when they 
spend their own money—they don’t have to 
get their shareholders’ permission every 
year—or other organizations like the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the NFIB, any other 
membership organization that spends money 
either to support candidates or to affect bal- 
lot initiatives or other political issues. 
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Why should labor unions be singled out 
when they already give their members a bet- 
ter voice at opting out of the system than 
a lot of other organizations do? W hy should 
we have a system where we say tell 
you, I've been in Wodktnanes now for 5 
years—we haven't always agreed on every- 
thing. John Sweeney and I don’t agree on 
every issue. 
it were up to them, every American would 
have health care tonight, every child would 
go to bed tonight not worrying whether or 
not there would be a doctor there if the baby 
woke up at 3 o'clock in the morning. 

We have family and medical leave. We 
have this very dif ferent tax system for low- 
income working families. We have all these 
things in our balanced budget agreement; 
we've got the biggest increase in child health 
care in 35 years—going to provide 5 million 
children with health insurance. 

We have virtually opened the doors of col- 
lege to every American, in no small measure 
because American labor was working up 
there in the Congress to try to pass this. This 
is a better country because of them. 

I don’t know what the 30-second message 
is because I’m not part of the ad team out 
here, but I can tell you this: I believe if the 
people of California understood, clearly, that 
every member of every union in America has 
a right at any time to say, “I do not want 
my money spent, my dues money spent, to 
lobby on ballot initiatives or spent for politi- 
cal purposes” —that that is a far more expen- 
sive thing that applies to other organizations 
as a practical matter, and that this is just an 
attempt to put unions at a disadvantage to 
other organized groups in the political mar- 
ketplace, and thereby to diminish the voice 
of working men and women—and keep in 
mind—and for people who are not members 
of unions for whom they speak who would 
otherwise have no voice—who would other- 
wise have no voice. 

That family and medical leave thing, we 
had 170 other countries that had family and 
medical leave for goodness sakes, and we still 
have people in the United States Congress 
saying, “Oh, if you do this, it will cost Amer- 
ica jobs.” 

And that’s what this is about. And I hon- 
estly believe if you can just tell the people 


But I'll tell you sonnsthing: If 
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of California the facts, that no man or woman 
in any labor union anywhere in California or 
in the country is being ripped off, that they 
can reallocate their money when they want 
o, they can say, “I do not want this to hap- 
pen.” And then they understood that this bal- 
lot initiative does not apply to business orga- 
nizations; it does not apply to other organiza- 
tions; it does not apply to corporations; I 
think the innate sense of fairness of the peo- 
ple out here will prevail. And all of you who 
are contributing here at this breakfast today 
are giving the people who are running this 
campaign a chance to do that. 

But I really believe that it’s important that 
the message get out there that is not like 
a lot of these other ballot initiatives are deal- 
ing with real, legitimate problems, and then 
you're just arguing over whether this is the 
right solution to a real problem. This is not 
a real problem. This is an attempt to create 
the impression that individual members of 
unions are being put upon when they aren't. 
And it’s being done to alter the balance of 
power in the political debate. 

And so I hope very much you will prevail, 
and I hope my being here helps 3 you a little 
bit. And I hope between now and the time 
it’s voted on, enough people will understand 
the facts. This is why we’re—if they really 
know the facts, I think you'll win. 

Good luck, and thank you. 


NoTE: The _—_ spoke at 9:22 a.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to John 
Sweeney, president, AFL-CIO; Douglas H. 
Dority, interactional president, United Food and 
Commercial Workers International Union; break- 
fast hosts Ron and Janet Burkle; Lt. Gov. Gray 
Davis of California; State Assembly Speaker Anto- 
nio R. Villaraigosa; and Gerald W. McEntee, 
president, American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees. 


Remarks Announcing the 
Partnership for Advancing 
Technology in Housing in San 
Fernando, California 

May 4, 1998 


Thank you very much. I think Christy did 
a terrific job. And the rest of her family is 
out here; we're glad you're here. And let me 
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say to all of you how very glad I am to be 
here. I want to thank Congressman Sherman. 
I know that Congressman Berman wanted to 
be here today, but a family emergency pre- 
vented him from coming. His daughter 
Lindsey is here; I thank her for coming. 
Thank you, Lieutenant Governor Gray Davis, 
for being here. 

We have a number of people who have 
been involved in this endeavor—William 
Apgar, who is our Assistant Secretary -des- 
ignate at HUD; Deane Evans, the staff direc- 
tor for PATH. Thank you, Bob Vila. Thank 
you, Jeff Lee and Jay Stark, the president 
and director of development for the Lee 
Group. I thank the Braemar Urban Ventures 
who are also a part of this project. 

I say a special word of thanks to Don Mar- 
tin, the president of the National Association 
of Home Builders—came a good long way 
to be with us today. And that shows the kind 
of commitment we have out of this national 
organization. I thank him very much for his 
remarks and his presence. 

I see a lot of people in the audience, I 
hesitate to acknowledge some for fear of 
missing others, but I see our L.A. County 
Supervisor, Zev Yaroslavsky, and City Coun- 
cilman Richard Alarcon, former Assembly- 
man Richard Katz, Assemblyman Bob 
Hertzberg. I thank them for coming. 

And I have to make special notice of one 
person who is here. I don’t know a more ar- 
dent environmentalist than Ed Begley, Jr. 
He’s the first person I ever met who owned 
an electric car. Thank you for coming. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a very impor- 
tant day. I know that all of us are glad that 
our country is enjoying good economic times, 
that we have 15 million new jobs, the lowest 
unemployment in 28 years, the lowest infla- 
tion rate in 30 years, the lowest crime rate 
in 24 years, the highest consumer confidence 
in 30 years. We also have another accom- 
plishment as a country that’s particularly rel- 
evant today: We have the highest home- 
ownership ever recorded in the history of the 
United States. 

And all of that is very good. The housing 
market has never been stronger. It appears 
that between now and 2010, we'll have 15 
million more new homes built in America. 
It’s a great opportunity for the American peo- 
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ple. But like all the changes going on today, 
as I have repeatedly said, this is not a time 
for us to be smug or complacent. This is a 
time for us to ask, how can we take advantage 
of the good times we have and the changes 
that are going on to meet the long-term chal- 
lenges of America? 

And we have a number of long-term chal- 
lenges. One is to reform Social Security and 
Medicare for the 2lst century so the baby 
boomers don’t bankrupt the rest of the coun- 
try. I can say that because I am one. [Laugh- 
ter) Another is to bring the spark of free en- 
terprise to the inner-city neighborhoods that 
haven't yet felt it, to make sure everybody 
has a chance to be a part of the economic 
future of America. Another is to make the 
most of our rich racial and ethnic diversity 
so that we are even stronger than we have 
ever been. Another is to build a world-class 
system of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation to go along with our system of higher 
education. 

But all of that requires us to be able to 
live in our global home on free and fair and 
decent terms with our neighbors around the 
world. And the biggest challenge to that 
today, in my opinion, is the challenge of cli- 
mate change and global warming. 

There is virtually unanimous—not com- 
plete, but virtually unanimous—opinion 
among scientists that the globe is warming 
at an unacceptably rapid rate. We know, for 
example, that the last decade is the warmest 
decade in 600 years. It literally—3 years in 
the 1990's are the warmest years since the 
year 1400. You know in California from the 
unusual severity of this El Nifio what these 
kind of disruptive weather events can be like. 
And we know that if the climate, in fact, con- 
tinues to heat up through the excessive emis- 
sion of greenhouse gases into the atmos- 
phere, we will have more extreme, dramatic 
weather events such as those you've experi- 
enced so frequently in California in the last 
few years on a more regular basis throughout 
the United States and, indeed, throughout 
the world. 

We also know what to do about it. We 
know that we can substantially reduce green- 
house gas emissions and we know if we do 
so, we can—in the right way—we can do it 
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and continue to grow the economy at a per- 
fectly acceptable rate. Now, it’s already been 
said by previous speakers that emissions from 
homes in America account for about 20 per- 
cent of our total greenhouse gas emission. 
Let me try to put that into some perspective. 
Basically a third of the greenhouse gas emis- 
sions come from transportation, primarily 
from cars and trucks. About a third comes 
from factories and powerplants. And about 
a third comes from buildings—homes and of- 
fice buildings, commercial structures. In that 
third, about two-thirds of that comes from 
homes. 

So if we know that we can do things with 
available technology—and you just saw it all 
demonstrated here—that will actually be 
profitable to homeowners, won't hurt home- 
builders, and will help to save the planet, by 
definition, it will put more money into con- 
sumers’ pockets; and by saving the environ- 
ment, we will generate higher not lower eco- 
nomic growth. It will improve the productiv- 
ity of home building and, in a very profound 
way, the productivity of living in homes. 

Now, that’s what this PATH project is all 
about. It will be the most ambitious effort 
ever to help private homebuilders and home- 
owners make cost-effective, energy-saving 
decisions that will pay big dividends through- 
out the 21st century. 

Now, let me say that we have a specific 
goal here, and I don’t think it’s an unrealistic 
one based on what you have already heard 
and the specific examples you saw at the be- 
ginning of this event. Over the next decade, 
the goal of PATH is to cut energy use by 
50 percent in new homes and 30 percent in 
15 million existing homes. Keep in mind, 
there are 100 million homeowners in Amer- 
ica as our homebuilder leader said. That’s an 
achievable goal. If we achieve that goal, i 
means by the year 2010 we'll save consumers 
$11 billion a year in energy costs, reduce an- 
nual carbon emissions—listen to this—by 24 
million tons, equivalent to the amount pro- 
duced each year by 20 million cars. For new 
homes and old ones, therefore, PATH will 
lead us toward a cost-effective solution to 
help preserve our real home, the planet 
Earth. 

Now, several weeks ago right here, PATH 
experts reached out to the Lee Group to help 


identify inexpensive ways of building energy- 
saving features into all the new homes. The 
results have been dramatic. The new tech- 
nologies suggested by PATH experts—listen 
to this—here will save homeowners in this 
very moderate climate more than $230 a year 
on their energy bill, $7,000 during the life 
of the mortgage, without adding a dime to 
the price of the home. In regions where there 
are greater extremes of hot ‘and cold, the sav- 
ings will be much, much larger. 

The power of this partnership is growing 
every day. Many Federal agencies are work- 
ing with builders and suppliers to develop 
even better technologies. They're working 
with State and local officials to streamline 
regulations, and that’s very important. That's 
why I’m glad to see so many State and local 
officials here today. The Los Angeles City 
Council just passed a resolution to help 
speed PATH projects. When homeowners 
agree to buy ultra-efficient appliances, the 
Department of Water and Power will help 
to pay any extra cost. Fannie Mae will make 
it possible for more homeowners to qualify 
for home mortgages, giving them credit for 
the energy savings they will collect in terms 
of the eligibility for their mortgage. And we 
ought to congratulate MetroLink, too, for 
making it sO easy for community members 
to leave their cars at home. 

Now, this collaborative approach to energy 
savings is the same one we're also trying to 
take with the commercial sector. Remember, 
residential and commercial together are 
about a third of our greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. We're working with the owners and 
the managers of the Empire State Building 
and the World Trade Center in New York, 
the Sears Tower in Chicago, and many other 
buildings to cut their energy use by up to 
30 percent. 

It’s the approach we're taking in the car 
industry. Transportation is a third of the 
problem. We've already worked with Ford, 
GM, and Chrysler for 5 years now to help 
them produce prototypes that will get more 
than twice the mileage of today’s cars, with 
no sacrifice in comfort, safety, or perform- 
ance. And we are on the verge of having en- 
ergy engine technologies in transportation 
that will reduce greenhouse gas emissions by 
75 to 80 percent. 
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This is the approach that I'm trying to take 
to this problem in a comprehensive fashion. 
It’s why I have asked the Congress to make 
a commitment that is unprecedented but a 
good investment of $6.3 billion over the next 
few years for research and for tax incentives 
to mobilize these new technologies. Some of 
the incentives I've proposed, such as tax 
credits for energy-efficient homes or the 
solar panels you see there that are so dra- 
matically different from the huge contrap- 
tions that used to be necessary to put on 
roofs, are designed specifically to promote 
the goals of PATH, the ones I've just an- 
nounced to you. 

Today I hope again I can ask all of you 
to ask the Members of Congress who are 
here with Brad Sherman and don’t agree 
with Howard Berman and Brad to actually 
vote for this. It seems to me that every Re- 
publican and every Democrat Member of 
Congress would be for a system of tax credits 
that actually created a win-win situation. It 
would generate more economic activity and 
less pollution. It will save money for consum- 
ers and cut down on greenhouse gas emis- 
sions by saving natural resources. 

Now let me say again, there are still people 
in Washington who think this is some great 
plot to w reck the economy. If I'm trying to 
wreck the economy, I've done a poor job of 

t. [Laughter] Every time in the last 28 years 
started with the Clean Air Act in 
1970, every time we have faced an ey 
mental challenge, people have said, “Oh, 
they do this, they’re going to hurt the econ- 
omy.” I have he ard it and he ard it and heard 
it—whether it was acid rain, pesticides, pol- 
luted rivers, the ozone hole—everybody said 
it was terrible. 

Well, guess what? The ozone hole is thick- 
ening now. The layer is thickening again. We 
got rid of CFC’s, and we did it in a way that 
actually has improved the economy. Eve Ty 
single environmental challenge we have met 
as a country in the last thre »e decades has 
actually served to strengthen the economy by 
creating a demand for new ideas, new tech- 
nologies, and new businesses. 

So we have generated more jobs, not fewer 
jobs, by doing the responsible thing for our 
environment. And that’s what will happen 
again. These new technologies in our homes, 


wr we 
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in our cars, our appliances, new sources of 
energy like solar power and fuel cells, work- 
ing with other nations of the world in new 
partnerships—all these things are going to 
give us a much more well- balanced economy. 
On the other hand, if we don’t do it, I will 
say again, if you liked El Nifio for the last 
several months, you will love the 21st century 
if we keep on the path we're on. 

I think the answer is clear. And when 
someone can stand up here and make the 
kind of very personal testimonial about what 
it does to your living circumstances, like 
Christy did, and then sz ry it enables her hus- 
band and her son and herself—it enables 
them to be good citizens by making a state- 
ment about what kind of environmental val- 
ues they have—that’s the story we want every 
American to be able to tell. 

So I ask you to support the PATH initia- 
tive. I ask you to go home and examine 
whe od sr you can do something in your own 
home to be a part of this. I ask you to ask 
the Members of Congress, mb aah regard to 
party, to make this an American crusade. Be- 
cause if you think about the big, long-term 
challenges America faces, this is clearly one, 
and we have it within our grasp to meet the 
challenge in a way that will give these little 
babies that are in this audience a much better 
life in the new century. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:57 a.m. at a 
PATH development site. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Christy Steindorf, owner of an energy- 
efficient home who introduced the President; Bob 
Vila, host of the television program “The Renova- 
tion Guide”; Jeffrey Lee, president, and Jay Stark, 
director of development, Lee Group; and actor 
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Proclamation 7092—Older 
Americans Month, 1998 


May 4, 1998 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 


In just over a decade from now, the first 
of America’s 77 million baby boomers will 
celebrate their 65th birthdays. Fortunately, 
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visionary programs like Social Security, 
Medicare, and the Older Americans Act will 
help to make life easier for them as they 
reach this milestone. 

For more than 60 years, Social Security 
has provided our older citizens with a meas- 
ure of economic security. For more than 30 
years, Medicare has given them access to 
quality health care and the latest in medical 
advances. And older Americans in need of 
greater assistance have been able to look to 
programs under the Older Americans Act for 
the critical home and community-based care 
services that have enabled millions of elderly 
men and women to live independently. To- 
gether, these farsighted measures have 
played a major role in dramatically reducing 
the poverty rate and extending the longevity 
of older Americans, allowing our citizens to 
grow old with dignity and peace of mind. 

This year’s Older Americans Month cele- 
bration centers around the theme “Living 
Longer; Growing Stronger in America.” As 
we enter a new century and address the chal- 
lenges of an aging America, we must commit 
ourselves to the health and welfare of our 
older Americans and to protecting and 
strengthening Medicare and Social Security. 
One of the most important achievements of 
the Balanced Budget Act that I signed last 
summer was its unprecedented reform of the 
Medicare program. This bipartisan effort ex- 
tends the life of the Medicare Trust Fund 
for a decade, includes new health plan 
choices, and adds coverage of preventive 
benefits. The legislation also established the 
National Bipartisan Commission on the Fu- 
ture of Medicare to, among other things, re- 
view and analyze the financial condition of 
Medicare so that it remains as strong for our 
children as it has been for our parents. 

We must respond with equal resolve to the 
increasing strains on the Social Security sys- 
tem. Now that we have succeeded in dra- 
matically reducing the Federal budget defi- 
cit, I have called on the Congress to reserve 
all of the anticipated budget surplus until we 
have a comprehensive plan to strengthen So- 
cial Security for the 2lst century. We are 
holding a series of regional conferences 
throughout the year to engage in a national 
discussion on the future of Social Security, 
both to raise awareness of the problem and 
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to allow all Americans to contribute their 
ideas for a solution. At the end of the year, 
I will host a bipartisan White House Con- 
ference on Social Security to summarize the 
lessons we learn from this dialogue and to 
map out an effective strategy that will enable 
us to ensure that Social Security will be there 
for future generations of Americans. 

During Older Americans Month—and 
throughout the year—I encourage all Ameri- 
cans to pay tribute to our older citizens and 
to follow their example by planning for the 
future. As individuals, we should take care 
of our health through proper diet, exercise, 
and appropriate preventive care, and we 
should plan for our future financial security 
by participating in retirement and savings 
programs. As families and communities, we 
can help older Americans to remain active 
and independent members of our commu- 
nities. And as a Nation, we must recognize 
our obligation to those who will come after 
us by preserving and strengthening Medicare 
and Social Security for the 21st century and 
beyond. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim May 1998 as 
Older Americans Month. I call upon Govern- 
ment officials, businesses, communities, edu- 
cators, volunteers, and all the people of the 
United States to acknowledge the contribu- 
tions older Americans have made, and con- 
tinue to make, to the life of our Nation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 5, 1998] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 6. 
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Interview With Al Hunt for CNBC 
and the Wall Street Journal 


May 4, 1998 


National Economy 


Mr. Hunt. Mr. President, thank you for 
being with us. Let’s talk about the American 
economy for a moment, which is really the 
envy of the world today. Federal Reserve 
Chairman Alan Greenspan says that it’s the 
best economy in modern memory. But in 
your view, are there one or two develop- 
ments that could jeopardize these good 
times? 

The President. Well, | think the thing that 
I’m most concerned about today is the neces- 
sity of having growth in every major region 
of the world to sustain our own. I mean, 
we're now in a position where about a third 
of our growth is due to exports, where a sig- 
nificant percentage of them go to Asia. And 
our own analyses are that the Asian financial 
crisis, within its present parameters, won't 
have a terribly destructive impact on the 
American economy now. But if we had slow 
growth everywhere at once, it would, which 
is why I think it’s rather important that we 
support the IMF and have a really dis- 
ciplined effort to try to help move the Asian 
countries through this financial period and 
get them back to growth again. 


And I feel the same way about what I’m 
trying to do in Africa as well. I just think 
that we have to understand that our welfare 
is more inextricably tied with others than 
ever before. So that’s one of the things that 
I’m quite concerned about. 


Japanese Economy 


Mr. Hunt. In that context, the greatest 
threat in Asia, most experts think, is Japan. 
You and Secretary Rubin have encouraged, 
have cajoled, have pressured the Japanese to 
try to stimulate their economy, where it al- 
ways seems to be too little, too late. What 
are the consequences if that persists, both 
in Asia and for the United States? 

The President. Well, let me say, this last 
stimulus package, if it’s real—that is if it’s 
real money and it’s implemented rapidly and 
vigorously, I think it will be a plus 

Mr. Hunt. You think it’s sufficient 
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The President. Well, I think—let me fin- 
ish, if I might. I think that it might be enough 
on its own terms if, in addition to that, they 
have other reforms in the economy, you 
know, to open the economy to subject it to 
more genuine competition and open mar- 
kets. Then I think between the two of those 
things you would really get growth going 
again. I think at least there is a chance that 
it is. 

One of the problems that the Japanese 
have in their political system is that, because 
the pressures against doing these kinds of 
things are so enormous, very often they can 
be proposed and then their impact can be 
watered down or delayed in ways that make 
it difficult to implement. But if they actually 
do what the Prime Minister has proposed, 
and they do it quickly, and they follow it up 
with other reforms with banking and com- 
petitive market reforms, then I think that 
there is a chance we can see some real move- 
ment in Japan. And, of course, that would 
lead the whole region out. 

And Prime Minister Hashimoto has got an 
enormously difficult challenge now, but he’s 
a very able man; he’s a strong man; and he’s 
trying to, I think, really come to grips with 
this. And I’m hoping that he’ll be able to. 

Mr. Hunt. You're going to China for al- 
most a week this summer. Is there any 
chance you'd stop over in Tokyo to talk to 
the Japanese about this economic situation? 

The President. Well, | hope to see Prime 
Minister Hashimoto for an extended period 
in Birmingham, in England, at the G-8 meet- 
ing before I go to China. I would not like 
to wait that long. I'd like to have the chance 
to really sit down and visit with him and see 
what, if anything else, we can do to help be- 
fore then. So I’m looking forward to blocking 
out some good time on my schedule when 
we re together for the G-S meeting. 

Mr. Hunt. And no reason then to go to 
Tokyo on your trip to China? 

The President. Well, my instinct is to 
treat this as I would another—any other state 
visit, just to go and come. But I have been 
to Japan a couple of times, and I expect to 
go back again before I leave office. But I 
think what we need to do is to deal with this 
financial challenge they face as old friends 
and allies in a very straightforward way. I 
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don’t think that the symbolism of a visit is 
nearly as important as the reality of a partner- 
ship, and I’m going to do my best to be a 
good partner to them. 


G-8 Summit in Birmingham, England 


Mr. Hunt. You mentioned the meeting 
coming up in Birmingham, England. What 
do you expect to come out of that other than 
a call for more financial disclosure from other 
nations and the IMF? Is there any more sub- 
stantive 

The President. Well, | hope so, because 
I think that we really—I hope we'll do a G- 
8 version of what we were doing at the Sum- 
mit of the Americas in Santiago. I thought 
what we—I hope we'll be talking about how 
globalization can work to the benefit of all 
the peoples in our countries, and then how 
it can only work if we’re benefiting other na- 
tions as well. 

Now, let me just give you an example. 
Great Britain now has a low unemployment 
rate, and the Dutch unemployment rate is 
down, but a number of the other European 
unemployment rates are still high, 
though they’re enjoying growth. The Canadi- 
ans have had strong growth for the last cou- 
ple of years. Their unemployment rate is only 
now beginning to yield to it. So there is a 
lot of interest among the G-8 about how they 
can generate more jobs without increasing 
ine quality and without undermining growth. 

So I expect we'll be talking about things 
like the earned-income tax credit in the 
United States as a device for reducing in- 
equality, but still increasing employment. I 
know we'll spend a lot of time on the training 
of the work force and wealthy countries’ sig- 


even 


nificant obligation to upgrade the skills of 


their own people because of the change in 
the globalization of the economy. So I think 
we'll have a lot of things that really affect 
people on the street in America and in these 
other countries. 


European Economic and Monetary Union 


Mr. Hunt. Let me ask you a question 
about the European Monetary Union with, 
I guess, 11 countries coming together. There 
has been a lot of celebration of that; your 
administration has been very supportive. And 
yet, isn’t there a concern that when you have 
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countries with such incredibly diverse cul- 
tural and social and economic and political 
systems, that rather than lead to more unity, 
it could produce more unrest, more disunity? 

The President. It could if people feel that 
it’s been sort of imposed on them. But I be- 
lieve that the general tendency toward politi- 
cal and economic union in Europe is a posi- 
tive one. The United States has supported 
it; | have personally supported it strongly. So 
I think that’s positive. I think the efforts 
made by many European countries to get 
their fiscal house in order, get their deficits 
down so they can qualify for membership, 
has been truly impressive. 

And the European States themselves will 
have to decide how they want to unify politi- 
cally and economically, but if they choose to 
do this European Monetary Union, I want 
to be supportive. But I think that in order 
to make it work, they'll have to do other 
things as well. They'll have to find a way, 
first of all, within their countries to preserve 
a sense of sovereignty and integrity in these 
other countries while they're unifying the 
currency. And then, in dealing with the 
United States and others, they will have to 
find a way to continue to make sure that 
they're sending us the right signal that 
they're opening their economy—they’re uni- 
fying, but they’re not closing others out, 
they’ re opening. And we are in negotiations 
and discussions with them now about how 
we might do that. So, on balance, I’m positive 
about this. 


National Economy 


Mr. Hunt. Let’s return to the domestic 
economy for a second. We've now had six 
quarters where the economy has grown more 
rapidly than even your most optimistic of ad- 
visers, the latest just being in the last few 
day. But given the inevitable business cycle, 
do you think it’s time to at least start to con- 
sider tapping on the brakes so you don’t have 
to slam them on later? 

The President. Well, 1 think the only rea- 
son to tap on the brakes with high growth 
and low inflation is if you think it will actually 
prolong the period of growth. And there is 
a lot of debate out there in the world today 
about the nature of our growth and what 
would stop it and what would keep it going. 
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So I think that the judgment ought to be 
what are the mix of policies we can adopt 


that are most likely to keep this period of 


economic growth going for the longest period 
of time. 

I don’t believe we've repealed the business 
cycle, but I think perhaps we've fundamen- 
tally altered it. That is, if you look at the im- 
pact of the technological revolution working 
through the economy, which is, I think, giv- 
ing us higher productivity levels than we can 
accurately—I think if you look at 
the globalization of commerce and America 
having still a relatively open economy, which 
keeps inflation down by having everything 
subject to more compe tition, if you look at 
the benefits we're reaping now from the 
painful adjustments that were made in the 
1980's by the business community—all these 
things happening now—I think there is a 
chance that we now know it’s more possible 
than it used to be for a government to have 
a prolonged period of growth if it’s properly 
managed. 

Do I think that there is no business cycle 
and that the laws of supply and de mand in 
the global context never come back to short- 
en the leash on a country? No. I think it’s 
still out there. But I think we can continue 
to prolong this if we do the right things. 

Mr. Hunt. Just to follow up for a moment, 
your predecessors were always—several— 
were quite critical of Chairman Greenspan 
whenever he put brakes on. Your administra- 
tion, particularly Secretary Rubin, have had 
very good ties with Chairman Greenspan. Do 
I take it from that answer that, whereas 
you're not encouraging him to tap on the 
brakes, that you wouldn't be critical if he did? 

The President. Well, we've tried to work 
together while respecting our independence. 
And I have believed always that if I provided 
America with a responsible budget that was 
moving toward balance so that in the short 
term we were behaving in a responsible way 
and that had the long-term investments nec- 
essary to triumph in the kind of economy we 
live in, that that would permit him to do his 
job with the lowest possible interest rates. 
That is, I thought he would be able to leave 
interest rates than he otherwise would feel 
he could. I think on balance that’s what's 
happened. 


measure 


[ know that he couldn't possibly agree with 
every decision I’ve made in the last 5 years, 
and he put the brakes on pretty tight in 1994, 
trying to keep this thing going. And we had 
a big—we had a pretty good slowdown, but 
then we were able to keep it going, keep the 
expansion going. And so it’s continued right 
the way through until here we are, almost 
to the middle of 98. And I believe that he'll 
do what he thinks is right for the long-term 
interests of the American economy. 

Mr. Hunt. You were asked the other day 
at your news conference about the stock mar- 
ket continuing to go up, and you were an 
optimist. If you were private citizen C linton 
today, would you invest in the market? 

The President. Yes, but I would also rec- 
ognize that it goes down and it goes up and 
it goes down and it goes up. And what the 
American people need to know is that if you 
can hold your investments long enough, over 
any given 15- or 20-year period, the stock 
market has always outperformed private—I 
mean Government bonds in earnings. 

The insecurity is if you enter, particularly 
if you enter at a fairly high point now, and 
you happen to get one of those downward 
bumps and you have to liquidate your invest- 
ment. Then you could lose. But if you look 
at the stock market—the stock market has 
always tracked the fundamentals in the end. 
And I just feel that if I can work with the 
American people and keep the fundamentals 
good, keep productivity up and investment 
for the long run up, keep the unemployment 
rate down, keep the inflation rate down— 
if we keep the fundamentals in good shape, 
then the stock market, over time, will track 
that. 

And I know that there are a lot of people 
who are worried because it’s gone quite high 
lately, but the market—they correct them- 
selves; they always do, one way or the other. 
I just think over the long run, what—if you're 
President, you can’t be thinking about next 
month in the market; you have to be thinking 
about what’s the long-run economic scenario. 
And then you just have to trust the market 
to follow the market realities in the American 
economy over time. I think that’s what will 
happen. 

Mr. Hunt. In this booming economy, 
some critics have worried that it’s been too 
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uneven. I'll give you one example: The pay 
of CEO’s of the largest companies last year 
rose 35 percent, rose 54 percent the year be- 
fore. That's 13 times greater than the pay 
of average workers. And I think the figure 
now is that the average boss earns 326 times 
what the average worker earns. Is that, a, ac- 
ceptable; and, b, should Government do any- 
thing about it? 

The President. Well, I think that in and 
of itself, it’s probably a phenomenon of com- 
panies bidding for management talent at a 
time when management talent is important 
in how these companies do in the market. 
So in that sense, it may not be any different 
than asking whether it’s acceptable that pro- 
fessional athletes earn as much money as 
they do. 

I think the real question is, are working 
people earning a fair share of their company’s 
prosperity and_ their country’s prosperity? 
And are we, in the aggregate, decreasing the 
level of income and equality that developed 
over the last 20 years, because we had a 
very—as you know, very sharp increase in 
inequality among various classes of working 
people, with folks on the bottom getting the 
short end of the stick? Government policies 
I think had something to do with it, but I 
think the larger thing 


was that we were 


changing the dominant economic factors of 


this age. And now the dominant economic 
factors relate to people’s level of education 
and skills, so that there became—there’s a 
huge education premium now in the work 
force, and people that don’t have it, particu- 
larly younger workers, tend to get punished 
very harshly by the low incomes they earn. 

So to me, what I’ve tried to do is to reduce 
income inequality—not necessarily by reduc- 
ing upper income people’s incomes, except 
to ask them to pay their fair—what I believe 
is a fair share of the country’s tax burden— 
but instead, by lowering the incomes of the 
lower 40 percent of the people and trying 
to create more high-wage jobs by tying more 
of them to trade, because we know trade- 
related jobs and technology-related jobs pay 
17 to 20 percent more than average wages. 
And the evidence is that in the last couple 
of years, we have slowly, finally, begun to 
reduce income inequality, particularly when 
you take into account the impacts of the 
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earned-income tax credit, which is worth 
about $1,000 a year to a working family of 
four with an income under $30,000. 


Federal Budget Surplus 


Mr. Hunt. Another of the benefits of the 
booming economy, of course, has been we 
have something that people thought unimagi- 
nable a few years ago, a budget surplus. The 
latest CBO estimate I think, was—— 

The President. Well, we hope we do. We 
think we will. 

Mr. Hunt. But with April receipts coming 
in, I gather, much stronger than anybody an- 
ticipated, I’ve now heard some people sug- 
gest you could have a budget surplus of as 
much as $50 billion this year. Is that right? 
Is that reasonable? 

The President. Could be. 

Mr. Hunt. Could be that high? Now, you 
have said that you’re going to veto—that So- 
cial Security comes first with any budget sur- 
plus—if they try and enact a big tax cut be- 
fore they do that, that you would veto it. But 
there’s also a big-spending, highway pork bill 
coming down the pike right now. As things 
stand now, would you also veto that? 

The President. If it got into the surplus. 
I met with Senator Lott and Senator Daschle 
yesterday, and we discussed this. And it’s 
very interesting—historically, always high- 
ways have been the one thing that Congress, 
whether Republican or Democrat, they al- 
ways want to spend more on than the Presi- 
dent. And part of it is the President’s desire 
to maintain some control over the budget. 
At least for me that’s been the case. Now, 
I like the—I believe we need to invest money 
in infrastructure, in highways and mass tran- 
sit and bridge repair. I think it’s good for 
the economy in terms of the jobs it creates, 
but it’s even better for the economy in terms 
of giving people safer roads to travel on and 
less wear and tear on their cars, less acci- 
dents—fewer accidents—the whole thing. 
I’m all for this. 

And we need more mass transit because, 
among other things, it’s an important part of 
the welfare reform component. If we're re- 
quiring people who are poor and on welfare 
to go take jobs and they have to travel, 
they've got to have some way to get there. 





So I’m for a hefty increase in investment in 
infrastructure 

But I think that these bills that have been 
passed—the thing that bothers me is, I can’t 
see, based on what I understand to be the 
options how either one ol th: se bills can be 
funded without either getting into the sur- 
plus or cutting our investment in education, 


' 
meaical and 


just going to 


research, the environment, 


other critical areas. So we're 
have to try to find a way to fit all these things 


+ 


in, in a manner that doesn’t spend the sur- 


plus 


Social Security 
Mr. Hunt. Let me ask you just a couple 
more quick questions On Social Security, 
you've said very clearly you don’t want to 
have a specific proposal now. But some of 
olleagues—Senator Moy- 
nihan and Kerrey, are talking about private 
ts alongside traditional Social 
rity. No matter the specific details, is that 
a good idea to « onsider? 
The President. 


considered 


your Democratic ¢ 


accoul Secu- 


Absolutely, it should be 
-I’d like 
to make two points— first, is the reason that 
[ think it | 


would 
have a specific proposal now is I think it 


But what I want to say 
be a bad thing for me to 


would shut down debate rather than increase 
it. And then eve rything would be, are you 
for or against this proposal ? Right now, we've 
still—the American people I think, on this 
that 


knows something fairly substantial is going 


issue—the good news 1S everybody 
to have to be done to make this system sur- 
vive into the 21st century when all the baby 
boomers retire. That’s good. 

Secondly, I think the younger people are 
the more likely they are to be open to all 
kinds of new ideas, and that’s good But I 
think that what has not been accomplished 


yet in the public education process that we're 


now undertaking this year Is for people to 


understand the tradeoffs involved in making 
a set of choices. 

That is, I could call you on the telephone, 
and I could say I am a reporter for the Clin- 
ton polling agency, and I’m going to ask you 
these 10 questions and do you like these 


ideas, and you might like them all. But if 


I said, you can only have four of them, and 
then you have to rank them in rank order 
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of priority, that’s a much more sophisticated 

judgment. That’s what I’m trying to get done 

now 

I think it’s ab- 
lutely idea tl leserves a lot of c }. 

solutely an idea that deserves a lot of consk 


On the individual accounts 


eration. There is some debate, as you know 
in Congress about trying to dedicate the sur- 
plus to individual accounts now just starting 
The problem I have with that proposal is that 
it doesn’t deal with the underlying Social Se- 
curity program. What are you going to do— 
I think we still need some baseline Social 
Security in the 21st century that’s a baseline 
protection for people that may not have a 
lot of money in the market or may lose soms 
in the market or don’t have a chance to accu- 
mulate a lot of wealth, and we've got to know 
going to fix that. And then, the 
people admittedly, that’s what 
Moynihan and Kerrey tried to do 


to guarantee 


how we Tre 

senators 
They tried 
1 baseline Social Security bene 


fit and, over and 


above that, have an individ- 
And that’s one of the things that 


I think ought to be fully explored here 


ual account 


Corporate Mergers 


Mr. Hunt. Wi: 


utes, but as long 


only have a few more min- 


as we're talking about 
whether things are good or bad, there have 
been a rash of big mergers lately partic ularly 
in the financial service banks. Do you think 
generally, without commenting on an) 
but as a general proposition, 1s that go id or 
bad for consumers and the economy? 

The President. | don’t know yet. I think, 
to some extent, they were inevitable because 


of both the bank 
finance across our whole country, and the 


nationalization of finance 


globalization of commerce, which puts a pre- 
mium on bigness partly so you can afford to 
get into new market areas, partly so you can 
afford to handle bad years; you have more 
money 

So I think some of this is inevitable. I think 
that the test which ought to be applied—and 
I honestly have not had time to get a detailed 
analysis of it—but the test of all these merg- 
ers ought to be this: Does it allow them to 
become more globally competitive in ways 
cut the 
quality of service to consumers in America? 
Or does it superficially allow them to become 


that don’t unfairly raise prices or 
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more globally competitive, but, in effect, un- 
dermine thei: competitive position because 
they’re not attractive to their customers any 
more because of what happens to prices o1 
service? 

And I think that’s the 
apply, that’s the test Government agencies 
ought to apply, in terms of any lawfulness 
you know they're looking at that. But I think 
vet I think 


things were 


test we ought to 


it’s too soon to say On balance, 


it was inevitable. I think these 
have to do what 
make sure that they're 


ers of the country. 


coming, and we we can to 


good for the consum- 


Tobacco Legislation 

Mr. Hunt. Next to the last question, on 
tobacco, would you be willing to 
f the 
part of the 
that limits 
strictly to tobacco and healt! 

The President. Well, let 


all, most of the 


give up 


pro- 


order 


some otf initiatives that you — 


posed tobac ‘CO de al j 


to get legislation 


gi any revenue 


) 


related areas? 


me say, tirst of 


initiatives that I proposed to 
fund—in education, for example—were not 
coming out of tobacco revenues, except those 
that were 
the States. 

Now, ; that those 
be spent for the benefit of children and 
and 
and not children’s health, for 
Balanced Bud; 


biggest increase 


being collected to be sent back to 


I wanted to say should 


smaller class sizes in the earlier grades 
in child care, 
the simple reason that in the 
t Act we had the 
dren’s health in 35 years 


y 
] 
il 


in ch 


If Congress wanted to give the States some 
flexibility in spending that money, we 
could argue about that 


more 
but that wouldn’t be 
a deal breaker for me. We 
debate about that in the 
I was right or they were 


can also have a 
election, whether 
right and what we 
should do with the priorities in the futur 
My sole in terms of what bi " I 
would sign or not, is the question of whether 
it will substantially reduce 
and thereby lift the health fortunes of all 
these children that are otherwise going to be 


concern 


teenage smoking 


imperiled. 

Mr. Hunt. Do you think the McCain bill 
does that? Is that correct? 

The President. I do There are a 
couple things that if I writing the 
McCain bill, I'd change, and maybe we can 


do. 
were 
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And I’m sure 
there are people on the other side who would 
like to change a couple things about it. But 
I think that the McCain bill is—I think Sen- 
ator McCain and the Democrats and Repub- 
licans who worked with him—keep in mind, 
19 people voted for that bill—made an hon- 
est effort to, first of all, protect our children 
from the dangers of tobacco; secondly, 
that we ' 


even get a few changes in it. 


raise 
can invest it in 
advertising campaign and medical research 
and to do the things that ought to be done 
from a health point of view; took decent care 
of the tobacco farmers, gave them an oppor- 
tunity to buy their way out of what they are 
doing now in w: Lys that seem to find favor 
among the did the 
kinds of things that ought to be It’s 
certainly through which we 
can work to try to geta bill out of the Senzte 
and then hopefully get one out of the House. 


enough money an 


farmers; and basically 
done. 


a good vehicle 


Independent Counsel’s Investigation and 
Consumer Confidence 
Mr. Hunt. 


sons the economy has done sO well is unsur- 


Last question. One of the rea- 


passed consumer confidence. Consumers 


really feel good about how things are going 
in general. If vou and Independent Counsel 
Kenneth Starr become embroiled in a huge, 
high-stakes battle over impeachment charges 
could that threaten or 
jeopardize consumer confidence in general? 

The President. Oh, I don’t think so, 
thing, I’\ 
demonstrate to the American people that I’m 
letting all this Mr. Starr be 
handled by my lawyers and others speaking 
behalf, that when I have to answer 
questions about it, I do, but that I’m working 
their 
about it. 


] 5 
and countercharges, 


be- 


cause, for one e done my best to 


business from 


on my 


on business. And I’m very optimistic 
So I don’t think that anything that 
can conceivably happen is likely to impact 
on consumer confidence, unless somebody 
completely irrespon- 
By the facts at hand, 
we're going to be fine on that. 

Mr. Hunt. Or impact upon your steward- 
ship of-——— 

The President. No. No. I think that early 
on in this process I was somewhat ayer 
by it, and it was distracting. And finally, 


y hee what I owed the American a 


1? . 
tries to do something 
sible and insupportable 
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was not to be distracted, and so I’m doing 
pretty well now, and I intend to keep right 
on doing it. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. President, thank you very 
much. 

The President. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 3:24 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House on April 30. 
This interview was embargoed for release until 
May 4. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto of 
Japan. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks 


6 p.m. 


Remarks at a Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee Dinner in 
Chicago, Illinois 

May 4, 1998 


Thank you very much. Well, first, let me— 
a lot of things have already happened here 
tonight that I didn’t intend to happen. 
[Laughter] And I feel that I should quit while 


I’m still not too far behind. [Laughter] It’s 


not often that a man in his declining years 


can demonstrate a loss of hearing, a loss of 


memory, and a loss of the muscles necessary 
to play a saxophone all in one fell swoop. 
[Laughter] But even when I was a kid, when 
I was a teenager and I could play pretty well, 
there unbroken rule that all of us 
who actually played and tried to earn a little 
money—never, never walk into a strange 
place and pick up a strange horn. [Laughter] 
And if you do, always have your own mouth- 
piece. [Laughter] And if you disregard both 
rules, you deserve whatever happens to you. 
[Laughter] But I had a good time. And the 
musicians and Shelley covered my sins pretty 
well. You were terrific. Thank you, Bill and 
Shelley for having us here. [Applause] Thank 
you. 

[ want to thank Bill and Shelley and Jim 
and all the people who worked on this dinner 
tonight. I thank all of you for coming. I thank 
Dick Durbin for his great service in the Sen- 
ate and for his good humor. I wish I'd written 
down those cracks; they were pretty funny. 
[Laughter] 

Thank you, Mayor Daley, for everything 
you do, and everything the *y said about you, 
I agree with, and then some. I'd like to also 


was one 
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thank Bill Daley for being a truly terrific Sec- 
retary of Commerce and doing a great job 
for us. I'd like to also tell you that another 
Chicagoan whose parents are here tonight, 
Todd Stern, who served for sometime as ba- 
sically the White House secretary—he orga- 
nized all the affairs of my life, virtually—has 
now taken on a huge responsibility to lead 
our administration’s effort at complying with 
the climate change treaty we signed onto, to 
try to figure out how we can make our con- 
tribution to fight global warming and con- 
tinue to grow the American economy. We 
were out in California today illustrating just 
exactly how we intend to do that. And so, 
he has done a great job. 

You know, I love to come to Chicago. I 
am so indebted to Chicago—for my wife, for 
a great convention, for two elections. I still 
have the picture on my wall in my private 
office in the White House where Hillary and 
I were together at the hotel here in Chicago 
on St. Patrick’s Day in 1992. It was on that 
night when the votes from Illinois and Michi- 
gan came in, in the primary that I knew I 
would be the nominee of my party. And I 
owe Illinois a very great deal in this great 
city. 

I want to just take a couple of minutes— 
you know, you're all here; you’ve made your 
contributions; you're warm; and you want to 
go home. (Laughter] And you had to put up 
with our music, and I thank you. But I'd like 
to ask you to leave and ask yourselves, why 
did I go there tonight, and if somebody aske d 
me tomorrow morning, what answer will I 
give—somebody I know who had never been 
to a fundraiser, asked me tomorrow morning 
why did I go there, what answer will I give? 
It certainly can’t be that you wanted to hear 
me play the sz uxxophone. [Laughte r] 

In 1992, and indeed, in ’91, I ran for Presi- 
dent because I thought our country was mov- 
ing into a dramatically different era, the way 
we work, the way we live, the way we relate 
to each other, the way we relate to the whole 
rest of the world would be challenged and 
would have to change. 

And at every great time of challenge in 
this country’s history, we have always met the 
challenge by throwing off the dead hand of 
the past in terms of policies and finding new 
ways that were consistent with our oldest and 
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deepest values. We've always found a way 
to deepen the meaning of our freedom, to 
widen the circle of opportunity, to come to 
gether as one country. 

And a lot of people said to me, “That's 
not going to be possible in a global economy 
Our country is just going to be pulled apart 
by all these economic forces moving through 
the world. And we’re not going to get closer 
together, we’re going to get more divided 
because we're becoming simply too diverse 
It’s all very well to talk about it, but you’ve 
got county after county after county 
people from more than 100 different racial 
and ethnic groups. The school district across 
the river from the White House that I cai 
literally see when I walk to work every morn 
ing has children in it from 180 different ra- 
cial, national, and ethnic groups, speaking 
over 100 different languages in one school 
district. 

And people have said to me, but look at 
this deficit—you’re a Democrat, you'll never 
be able to do anything positive because 
you've got this big deficit. And I believe we 
could do better. And for 512 years, with the 
help of the two people who just spoke before 
me, we've been working at it steadily. 

So the first thing I’d like you to think about 
is, we're all very fortunate tonight and no one 

can claim full credit for it, but we live in 
a country that has its lowest unemployment 
rate in 28 years, its lowest inflation in 30 
years, its highest consumer confidence in 30 
years, its highest homeownership ever, its 
lowest welfare rolls in 27 years, its lowest 
crime rate in 24 years—as a nation. And we 
should be grateful for that. 

The second thing I'd like to say is, the last 
thing we should do is to stop doing the things 
that got us to where we are in the last 52 
years. The last thing we should do is to be 
complacent, smug, airogant, or lazy, or, | 
might add, small-minded. Because all you've 
got to do is follow the news, events around 
the world, events at home—the world is still 
spinning very fast; times are still changing 
profoundly. And this is a time to take advan- 
tage of the good things that are happening 
in our country, of the high level of confidence 
people feel in our ability to deal with our 
challenges, and get on about the business of 
moving our country into the 21st century. 


with 
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The second point I want to make is that 
we represent a pi arty—Dick Durbin, Carol 
Moseley-Braun, the mayor, the Secretary, all 
of us—that is not trying to sit on its laurels 
and spend a lot of time crowing and claiming 
credit. We're trying to drive an agenda of 
change that will see us through to a new cen- 
tury and a dramatically new era. 

What is the agenda in Washington today? 
Our agenda is we're going to have the first 
budget surplus in 30 years; let’s don’t spend 
it until we save Social Security. Our agenda 
is let’s do something to protect our kids from 
the dangers of tobacco; 3,000 kids start to 
smoke every day, even though it’s not legal, 
and 1,000 will die sooner because of it. 

Our agenda is let’s adopt a health care bill 
of rights. Over half our people are in HMO’s; 
they can do a lot of good, but they ought 
to know that their choices and their quality 
is not going to be compromised. Let’s pro- 
vide affordable child care for all the working 
families that need it. Let’s reform the IRS 
in a responsible way. Let’s pass campaign fi- 
nance reform. In the House of Representa- 
tives, our Democrats and a handful of very 
brave Republicans risked the ire of their su- 
periors and said we’re going to get one more 
shot at it this year. 

And most important of all, let’s begin to 
deal with education on a national level, the 
way Chicago is trying to deal with it here 
in this community. If it were for no other 
reason—and there are more reasons—but 
the most important reason, I believe, to re- 
elect Carol Moseley-Braun for the rest of the 
country is she has come to symbolize the idea 
that the National Government has a respon- 
sibility to help communities make our schools 
the best in the world again. She has come 
to symbolize that. 

She started with the idea that we ought 
to help rebuild a lot of these schools that 
are breaking down, that we ought to build 
new — in the places were kids are being 
educated in housetrailers, that we cannot 
meet my sia of hooking up every classroom 
in the country to the Internet by the year 
2000 when half the schools can’t even take 
a computer hookup because they're in such 
desperate conditions. 

We also are trying to have smaller classes 
in the early grades. All that is part of the 
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plan that she and I and Dick and our allies 
are trying to push in Congress. We also have 
a part of our budget which would give 
schools more money to open after school. 
Most juvenile crime occurs after school lets 
out, before the parents get home. And we're 
doing our best to actually get massive help 
to cities who will agree to do what Chicago 
has done—stop social promotion and give 
somebody the authority to make decisions in 
our schools. 

A big part of the problem in American 
schools today in the cities—there are good 
teachers everywhere; there are bright kids 
everywhere; there are dedicated principals 
everywhere; but somebody has got to be in 
charge. And if you have two or three dif- 
ferent bureaucracies with four or five dif- 
ferent sources of funds and people can keep 
batting the ball back and forth and nobody 
gets to say, up, down, or sideways, you cannot 
reform a reluctant bureaucratic system. Our 
children deserve better. 

When the history of these schools is writ- 
ten on what is happening now and people 
look back on it, they will say one of the most 
important things that was done is they 
changed the way the laws work so someone 
could make a decision and then live with the 
consequences, good or bad. That has to be 
done. You cannot hope to do it. 

But we’re saying in Washington, if you pass 
our budget and another city wants to under- 
take the efforts that Chicago is making, we'll 
give you some funds, we'll help you, we'll 
bring in experts, we'll do everything we can, 
but you have to take responsibility for your 
children and your future, and you have to 
be responsible first. 

So we have an agenda. The third point I 
want to make is, we’re thinking about the 
long-term interest of the country. If you vote 
for Carol Moseley-Braun and she gets 6 more 
years—and I'll have by then, after that elec- 
tion, 2 more years—I'll tell you what I want 
to do. When I finish, I want to know that 
we've got a huge headstart on the long-term 
problems that will affect our country for the 
next 30 years. 

What are they? We have to reform Social 
Security and Medicare for the 21st century 
for the baby boom generation. We've got to 
prove we can grow the economy without con- 
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tinuing to deplete the environment. We have 
to prove that we can bring the spark of enter- 
prise and jobs and opportunity to these 
inner-city neighborhoods and isolated rural 
places and to Native Americans living on res- 
ervations that have felt none of this economic 
recovery, so we can say everybody’s got a fair 
chance in America. We have to prove we can 
build the best education system in the 
world—not just universities but elementary 
and secondary schools. And we've got to 
prove we can live together as one America. 

The other thing we have to do that I hope 
to persuade the American people I’m right 
about—I’m having a mixed record of success 
according to all the polls— is we have to con- 
tinue to lead the world for peace and free- 
dom. We have to continue to expand trade. 
We have to continue to stand up in places 
like Bosnia and Northern clea aad Haiti. 
And the Secretary of State is in London today 
working for peace in the Middle East. We 
have to continue to do these things. And if 
we're going to do it, we have to pay our way. 
We have to pay our U.N. dues; we have to 
contribute to the International Monetary 
Fund. We can’t say to people, we'd like to 
lead the world, but you pay the way. We're 
having a little fight in Washington, so we're 
not going to fulfill our responsibilities. This 
is an interdependent world, and our success 
depends upon our ability to be good, respon- 
sible partners. 

So I'd like to focus on those things. We 
need positive forces in Congress to do that. 
The President is not a dictator, and much 
of what needs to be done requires a coopera- 
tive relationship between the President and 
Congress. So + oe you go home tonight, you 
say, I went there because I’m grateful for 
what’s happened and I support it; because 
they've got an agenda that they're working 
on even in this election year; because they're 
interested in the long-run problems of the 
country, and Carol Moseley-Braun is the best 
person to fight for those fong- run solutions; 
and finally, because we love our country, and 
we want to do what’s right by it. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:05 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Wil- 
liam Farley, chairman and chief executive officer, 
Fruit of the Loom, Inc., and his wife, Shelley, 
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dinner hosts; Jim Levin, dinner cochair; Mayor 
Richard M. Daley of Chicago; and Todd Stern, 
Assistant to the President for Special Projects 


Remarks at the Dedication of the 
Ronald Reagan Building and 
International Trade Center 

May 5, 1998 


Thank you very much. Mrs. Reagan, Mr. 
Barram, Secretary Daley, Senator Moynihan, 
Delegate Norton, Senator Dole, Senator 
Lott, all the Members of Congress and the 
Diplomatic Corps who are here; Mr. Mayor, 
Secretary Shultz and General Powell, and all 
the former members of the Reagan adminis- 
tration who are here and enjoying this great 
day; to Maureen and to the friends of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan who are here; I'd like 
to begin by thanking Jim Freed and his team 
for a mz agnificent building. I think we all feel 
elevated in this building today. 

I also want to say on behalf of Hillary and 
wan a special word of appreciation to Mrs. 
Reagan for being here. From her own pio- 
neering efforts to keep our children safe from 
drugs to the elegance and charm that were 
the hallmarks of the Reagan White House, 
through her public and brave support for 
every family facing Alzheimer’s, she has 
served our Nation exceedingly well, and we 
thank her. 

The only thing that could make this day 
more special is if President Reagan could be 
here himself. But if you look at this atrium, 
I think we feel the essence of his presence: 
his unflagging optimism, his proud patriot- 
ism, his kel faith in the American 
people. I think every American who walks 
through this incredible space and lifts his or 
her eyes to the sky will feel that. 

As Senator Moynihan just described, this 
building is the completion of a challenge 
issued 37 years ago by President Kennedy; 
I ought to say, and doggedly pursued for 37 
years by Senator Moynihan. [Laughter] | 
must say, Senator, there were days when I 
drove by here week after week after week 
and saw only that vast hole in the ground, 
when I wondered if the “Moynihan hole” 
would ever become the Reagan Building. 
[Laughter] But sure enough, it did, and we 
thank you. 
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As you have heard, this building will house 
everything from an international trade center 
to international cultural activities to the 
Agency for International Development to the 
Woodrow Wilson Center for Scholars. It is 
fitting that the plaza on which we gather 
bears the name of President Wilson. And it 
is fitting that Presidents Wilson and Reagan 
are paired, for their work and, therefore, the 
activities which will be culminated in this 
building span much of what has become the 
American century. 

Since President Reagan left office, the 
freedom and opportunity for which he stood 
have continued to spread. For a half century, 
American leaders of both parties waged a 
cold war against aggression and oppression. 
Today, freed from the yolk of totalitarianism, 
new democracies are emerging all around the 
world, enjoying newfound prosperity and 
long-awaited peace. More nations have 
claimed the fruits of this victory: free mar- 
kets, free elections, plain freedom. And still 
more are struggling to do so. 

Today, we joy in that, but we cannot— 
indeed, we dare not—grow complacent. 
Today we recall President Reagan’s resolve 
to fight for freedom and his understanding 
that American leadership in the world re- 
mains indispensable. It is a that a piece 
of the Berlin Wall is in this building. Ameri- 
ca’s resolve and American ideals so clearly 
articulated by Ronald Reagan helped to bring 
that wall down. 

But as we have seen repeatedly in the 
years since, the end of the cold war did not 
bring the end of the struggle for freedom 
and democracy, for human rights and oppor- 
tunity. If the history of this American century 
has taught us anything, it is that we will either 
work to shape events or we will be shaped 
by them. We cannot be partly in the world. 
We cannot lead in fits “a starts or only when 
we believe it suits our short-term interests. 
We must lead boldly, consistently, without 
reservation, because, as President Reagan re- 
peatedly said, freedom is always in America’s 
interests. 

Our security and prosperity depend upon 
our willingness to be involved in the world. 
Woodrow Wilson said that Americans were 
participants in the life of the world, like it 
or not. But his countrymen did not listen to 
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him, and as a result, there came the Great 
Depression, the rise of fascism, the Second 
World War. Our Nation then learned we 
could not withdraw from the world 

Then a generation of Americans 
reached outward in the years after World 
War II, building new alliances of peace and 
engines of prosperity: NATO, the 
United Nations, the IMF, the international 
trading system. It is no accident that during 
this period of great American leadership 
abroad we experienced unparalleled eco- 
nomic prosperity here at home. And it is no 
accident that freedom’s great triumph came 
on America’s watch. 


new 


new 


Today, on the edge of a new century, the 
challenges we face are more diverse. But the 
values that guide America must remain the 
same. The globalization of commerce and the 
explosion of communications technology do 
not resolve all conflicts between nations. In- 
deed, they create new challenges. They do 
not diminish our responsibility to lead, there- 
fore; instead, they heighten it. Because to- 
day’s possibilities are not tomorrow's guaran- 
tees, we must remain true to the commit- 


ment to lead, that every American leader of 


both parties, espec ially Ronald Reagan and 
Woodrow Wilson, so clearly articulated in 
this 20th century. 

For 50 years we fought for a Europe undi- 
vided and free. Last week the United States 
Senate took a profoundly important step to- 
ward that goal by welcoming Poland, Hun- 
gary, and the Czech Republic into NATO, 
an achievement I believe that would make 
Ronald Reagan proud. The alliance that 
helped to keep the peace for a half century 
now brings us closer than ever to that dream 
of a Europe united, democratic, and at 
peace. 

Now Congress has other opportunities to 
fulfill the spirit and honor the legacy of the 
man whose name we affix to this building 
today. Congress has the opportunity to main- 
tain our leadership by paying for our support 
to the IMF and settling our dues to the 
United Nations. I hope they will do it. 

President Reagan once said we had made 
what he called an unbreakable commitment 
to the IMF, one that was unbreakable be- 
cause, in this age of economic interdepend- 
ence, an investment in the IMF is simply an 
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investment in American prosperity. And we 
fought for 50 years for peace and security 
as part of the United Nations. 

In 1985, Ronald Reagan said the U.N. 
stands as the symbol of the hopes of all man- 
kind for a more peaceful and productive 
world. “We must not,” he said, “disappoint 
those hopes.” We still must not disappoint 
those hopes. President Reagan understood so 
clearly that America could not stand passively 
in the face of great change. He understood 
we had to embrace the obligations of leader- 
ship to build a better future for all. The com- 
merce that will be conducted in this great 
building will be a testament to the opportuni- 
ties in a truly global economy America has 
done so much to create. 

The academic and cultural activities that 
will be generated from people who work here 
will bring us closer together as well. Because 
the Agency for International Development 
will be here, we will never forget that the 
spark of enterprise and opportunity should 
be brought to the smaliest, poorest villages 
in the world. For there, too, there are people 
of energy, intelligence, and hunger for free- 
dom 

This is a great day for our country. This 
is a day of honoring the legacy of President 
Reagan, remembering the service of Presi- 
dent Wilson, and rededicating ourselves to 
the often difficult but, ultimately, always re- 
warding work of America. 

As I stand within the Reagan Building, I 
am confident that we will again make the 
right choices for America, that we will take 
up where President Reagan left off, to lead 
freedom’s march boldly into the 21st century. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:36 p.m. in the 
atrium of the Ronald Reagan Building. In his re- 
marks, he referred to former First Lady Nancy 
Reagan; General Services Administrator David J. 
Barram; former Senator Bob Dole; Mayor Marion 
S. Barry, Jr., of Washington, DC; former Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz; former Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Chairman Gen. Colin Powell, USA (Ret.), 
chairman, America’s Promise—The Alliance For 
Youth; Maureen Reagan, daughter of former 
President Ronald Reagan; and architect James I. 
Freed 
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Statement on the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation Report on Child Care 
May 5, 1998 


I want to commend the Annie E Casey 
Foundation for its KIDS COUNT Data Book 
which highlights the need for safe and afford- 
able child care for millions of America’s 
working families. The report, released today, 
provides important evidence of the child care 
challenges facing 
the economy. 

KIDS COUNT reports that every day par- 
ents of 29 million children struggle to find 
safe and affordable child care so that they 
can go to work. The challenge is especially 
great for the working parents of 10 million 
children in low-income families. The report 
tells us that this need continues to grow; that 
child care is unaffordable for many families, 
consuming 25 percent of income for many 
low-income families; that quality is uneven 
and often poor; and that inadequate care can 
have a dramatic impact on children’s devel- 
opment. 


families, businesses, and 


This report provides further evidence of 


the urgency for Congress to act on child care 
legislation. Too many American families are 
struggling to find and afford child care to 
meet their obligations as workers and their 
more important responsibility as parents. My 
child care initiative will help working families 
pay for child care, 
after-school programs, improve the safety 
and quality of care, and promote early learn- 
ing. Today I again call on Congress to act, 
and I look forward to working with Members 
in both parties to enact comprehensive bipar- 
tisan child care legislation that meets the 
needs of children and families. 


Statement on Senate Action on Job 
Training Reform Legislation 
May 5, 1998 


More than 3 years ago, I proposed my “GI 
bill” for America’s workers to reform our em- 
ployment and training system for the 2|st- 
century economy. Today I am very pleased 
that the Senate passed—with overwhelming 
bipartisan support—legislation that incor- 
porates the principles articulated in my origi- 


build a good supply of 


nal proposal. This legislation reforms our job 
training system so that it works better for 
America’s workers and is more responsive to 
today’s rapidly changing economy. I particu- 
larly thank Senators Jeffords, Kennedy, 
DeWine, and Wellstone for their hard work 
at getting this legislation passed. 

This legislation will fundamentally reform 
our workforce development system by em- 
powering Americans to gain new skills with 
a simple skill grant. It also consolidates the 
tangle of training programs; creates a net- 
work of One-Stop Career Centers; increases 
accountability to ensure results; allows States 
and communities to tailor programs to locally 
determined needs; and ensures that business, 
labor, and community organizations are full 
partners in system design and quality assur- 
ance. It targets vocational and adult edu- 
cation funds to educational agencies and in- 
stitutions with tlie greatest need and to activi- 
ties that promote program quality. It im- 
proves the vocational rehabilitation program 
by streamlining eligibility determination, im- 
proving State planning, and strengthening 
program accountability. And it includes the 
Youth Opportunity Areas initiative—which 
was funded in last year’s appropriations proc- 
ess—that will create jobs and opportunity for 
out-of-school youth in high-poverty areas. 

While I have outstanding concerns with 
both the Senate- and House-passed versions 
of this legislation, I am confident our dif- 
ferences can be resolved quickly in con- 
ference. I urge Congress to continue ‘. work 
in a bipartisan manner and finish the job of 
reforming our job training system by early 
this summer. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on the 
Pemigewasset River 


May 5, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I take pleasure in transmitting the en- 
closed report for the Pemigewasset River in 
New Hampshire. The report and my rec- 
ommendations are in response to the provi- 
sions of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, Pub- 
lic Law 90-542, as amended. The 
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Pemigewasset River study was authorized by 
Public Law 101-357. 

The study was conducted by the National 
Park Service with assistance from a local 
study committee. The National Park Service 
determined that the 32.5-mile study segment 
is eligible for designation based upon its free- 
flowing character and outstanding scenic, 
recreational, geologic, fishery, and botanic 
values. However, in deference to the wishes 
of local adjoining communities, six of seven 
of whom voted against designation, and the 
State of New Hampshire, I am recommend- 
ing that the Congress not consider designa- 
tion at this time. If the local communities 
and/or the State should change their position 
in the future, the question of designation 
could be reevaluated. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 5, 1998 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on the State of 
Small Business 

May 5, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States 

I am pleased to present my fourth annual 
report on the state of small business. In short, 
the small business community continues to 
perform exceptionally well. For the fourth 
year in a tormation 
reached a record high: 842,357 new firms 
were formed in 1996. 

The entrepreneurial spirit continues to 
burn brightly as the creativity and sheer pro- 
ductivity of America’s small businesses make 
our Nation’s business community the envy 
of the world. My Administration has worked 
hard to keep that spirit strong by implement- 
ing policies and programs designed to help 
small businesses develop and expand. We 


row, new business 


have focused our economic strategy on three 


pillars: reducing the deficit, opening up mar- 


kets overseas, and investing in our people 
through education and technology. Our ef- 
forts with respect to small business have been 
concentrated in a number of specific areas, 
including directing tax relief to more small 
businesses, expanding access to capital, sup- 
porting innovation, providing regulatory re- 
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lief, markets to entre- 


preneurs, and strengthening America’s work 


opening overseas 


force. 


A Balanced Budget and Taxpayer Relief 


When I took office, the Federal budget 
deficit was a record $290 billion. I deter- 
mined that one of the best things we could 
do for the American people, including small 
business, would be to balance the budget. 
Because of our hard choices, the deficit has 
been reduced for 5 years in a row. By Octo- 
ber 1997, the deficit had fallen to just $22.6 
billion—a reduction of $267 billion or 90 per- 
cent. These lower deficits have helped to re- 
duce interest rates, an important matter for 
all small businesses. 

Small business owners have long recog- 
nized the importance of this issue. At each 
of the White House Conferences on Small 
1980, 1986, and 1995—small 
businesses included on their agenda a rec- 
ommendation to balance the Federal budget. 
With passage of the Balanced Budget Act of 
1997, I signed into law the first balanced 
budget in a generation. The new budget will 


Business—in 


spur growth and spread opportunity by pro- 
viding the biggest investment in higher edu- 
cation since the GI bill more than 50 years 
ago. Even after we pay for tax cuts, line by 
line and dime by dime, there will still be $900 
billion in savings over the next 10 years. 

And at the same time we are easing the 
tax burden on small firms. My Administration 
and the Congress took the White House 
Conference tax recommendations seriously 
during deliberations that led to the Taxpayer 
Relief Act of 1997. The new law will direct 
billions of dollars in tax relief to small firms 
over the next 10 years. Small businesses will 
see a decrease in the estate tax, an increase 
to 100 percent over the next 10 years in the 
percentage of health insurance payments a 
self-employed person can deduct, an updated 
definition of “home office” for tax purposes, 
and a reduction in paperwork associated with 
the alternative minimum tax. 

Significant new capital gains provisions in 
the law should provide new infusions of cap- 
ital to new small businesses. By reducing the 
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capital gains tax rate and giving small busi- 

ness investors new options, the law encour- 
‘ 

ages economic growth through investment In 


small businesses. 


Access to Capital 


For so many small business owners, gain- 
ing access to capital continues to be a very 
difficult challenge. The U.S. Small Business 
Administration (SBA) plays a key role as a 
catalyst in our efforts to expand this access. 
The SBA made or guaranteed more than $13 
billion in loans in 1997. Since the end of fiscal 
year 1992, the SBA has backed more than 
$48 billion in loans to small businesses, more 
than in the previous 12 years combined. In 
1997, the SBA approved 45,288 loan guaran- 
ties amounting to $9.46 billion in the 7 
guaranty program, a 23 percent increase 
from 1996, and 4,131 loans worth $1.44 bil- 
lion under the Certified Development Com 
pany (CDC) loan program. 

Included in the 1997 loan totals were a 
record $2.6 billion in 7(a) and CDC 
to more than 10,600 minority- -owned busi- 
nesses and another record $1.7 
roughly 10,800 loans to women-owned busi- 
nesses. Over the last 4 years, the 
SBA loans to women 


lo: ins 


billion In 


small business owners 
has more than tripled, and loans to minority 
borrowers have also nearly tripled. 

The Small Business Investment C ompany 
(SBIC) program, the SBA’s premier vehicle 
for providing venture capital to small, grow 
ing companies, produced a record amount 
of equity and debt capital investments during 
the year. The program’s licensed SBICs 
made 2,731 investments worth $2.37 billion. 
In 1997, 33 new SBICs with combined pri 
vate capital of $471 million were licensed. 
Since 1994, when the program was re- 
vamped, 111 new SBICs with $1.57 billion 
in private capital have entered the program 


And in the past year, the SBA’s Office of 


Advocacy deve lope d a promising new tool to 
direct c: :pital to dynamic, growing small busi- 
nesses—the Angel C: ypital Electronic Net- 
work, or ACE-—Net. This effort has involved 
refining Federal and State small business se- 
curities requirements and using state-of-the- 
art Internet technology to develop a brand 
new nationwide market for small business 
equity. 


number of 
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Government Support for Small Business 
Innowation 


As this report documents, small firms play 
an important role developing innovative 
products and processes and bringing them 
to the marketplace. Federal research and de- 
velopment that strengthens the national de- 
fense, promotes health and safety, and im- 
proves the Nation’s transportation systems is 
vital to our long-term interests. Our Govern- 
ment has instituted active policies to ensure 
that small businesses have opportunities to 
bring their innovative ideas to these efforts. 

The Small Business Innovation Research 
(SBIR) Small Business Technology 
Transfer (STTR) programs help ensure that 
Federal research and development funding 
is directed to small businesses. In fiscal year 
1996, more 325 Phase I and Phase II 
STTR awards totaling $38 million went to 
Also in 1996, the SBIR 
program invested almost $1 billion in small 
high technology firms. The program 
touched and inspired individuals like Bill 
McCann, a blind—and once frustrated— 
trumpet player who used SBIR funding to 
help start a company that designs software 


and 


than 
249 small businesses. 


has 


to automatically translate sheet music into 
braille. Today, Dancing Dots Braille Music 
Technology is rapidly expanding the library 
of sheet music available to blind musicians. 

Other initiatives include the National In- 
stitute of Standards and Technology’s (NIST) 
Advanced Technology Program, enabling 
small high technology firms to develop path- 
and NIST’s Manufac- 


breaking technologies, 


turing Extension Partnership, which helps 
small manufacturers apply performance-im- 
proving technologies needed to meet global 


competition. Two of the SBA’s loan pro- 
grams—the 7(a) and 504 loan programs— 
currently assist 2,000 high technology com- 
And the SBA’s ACE-Net initiative is 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
these dynamic high technology firms. 


panie Ss. 


Because they give small firms a footing on 
which ideas and innovative 
these efforts benefit not only the 
small firms themselves, but the entire Amer- 


ican economy. 


to build new 
products, 
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Regulatory Relief 

A pressing concern often identified by 
small businesses is unfairly burdensome reg- 
ulation. My Administration is committed to 
reforming the system of Government regula- 
tions to make it more equitable for small 
companies. In 1996, I signed into law the 
Small Business Regulatory Enforcement 
Fairness Act, which strengthens require- 
ments that Federal agencies consider and 
mitigate unfairly burdensome effects of their 
rules on small businesses and other small or- 
ganizations. A small business ombudsmen 
and a new system of regulatory fairness 
boards, appointed in September 1996, give 
small firms new opportunities to participate 
in agency enforcement actions and policies. 
Because agencies can be challenged in court, 
they have gone to extra lengths to ensure that 


small business input is an integral part of 


their rulemaking processes. 

Many agencies are conducting their own 
initiatives to reduce the regulatory burden. 
The SBA, for example, cut its regulations in 
half and rewrote the remaining requirements 
in plain English. All of these reforms help 
ensure that Government maintains 
health, safety and other necessary standards 
without driving promising small companies 
out of business. 


1 
the 


Opening Overseas Markets 

Key in my Administration’s strategy for 
economic growth are efforts to expand busi- 
ness access to new and growing markets 
abroad. I want to open trade in areas where 
American firms are leading—computer soft- 
ware, medical equipment, environmental 
technology. The information technology 
agreement we reached with 37 other nations 
in 1996 will eliminate tariffs and unshackle 
trade in computers, semiconductors, and 
telecommunications. This cut in tariffs on 
American products could lead to hundreds 
of thousands of jobs for our people. 

Measures aimed at helping small firms ex- 
pand into the global market have included 
an overhaul of the Government's export con- 
trols and reinvention of export assistance. 
These changes help ensure that our own 
Government is no longer the hurdle to small 
businesses entering the international econ- 
omy. 
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A 21st Century Work Force 


American business’ most important re- 
source is, of course, people. I am proud of 
my Administration’s efforts to improve the 
lives and productivity of the American work 
force. We know that in this Information Age, 
we need a new social compact—a new un- 
derstanding of the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, business, and every one of us to each 
other. 

Education is certainly the most important 
investment we can make in people. We must 
invest in the skills of people if we are to have 
the best educated work force in the world 
in the 21st century. We’re moving forward 
to connect every classroom to the Internet 
by the year 2000, and to raise standards so 
that every child can master the basics. 

We’re also training America’s future entre- 
preneurs. The SBA, for example, has im- 
proved access to education and counseling 
by funding 19 new women’s business centers 
and 15 U.S. export assistance centers nation- 
wide. And we are encouraging businesses to 
continue their important contributions to job 
training. The Balanced Budget Act of 1997 
encourages employers to provide training by 
excluding income spent on education for em- 
ployees from taxation. 

We are taking steps to improve small busi- 
ness workers’ access to employee benefits. 
Last year, I signed into law the Small Busi- 
ness Job Protection Act, which, among other 
things, makes it easier for small businesses 
to offer pension plans by creating a new small 
business 401(k) plan. We made it possible 
for more Americans to keep their pensions 
when they change jobs without having to wait 
before they can start saving at their new jobs. 
As many as 10 million Americans without 
pensions when the law was signed can now 
earn them because this law exists. 

Given that small businesses have created 
more than 10 million new jobs in the last 
four years, they will be critical in the imple- 
mentation of the welfare to work initiative. 
That means the SBA microloan and One- 
Stop Capital Shop programs will be uniquely 
positioned to take on the “work” component 
of this initiative. The work opportunity tax 
credit in the Balanced Budget Act is also de- 
signed as an incentive to encourage small 
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firms, among others, to help move people 
from welfare to work. 

A small business starts with one person’s 
dream. Through devotion and hard work, 
dreams become reality. Our efforts for the 
small business community ensure that these 
modern American Dreams still have a chance 
to grow and flourish. 

I want my Administration to be on the 
leading edge in working as a partner with 
the small business community. That is why 
an essential component of our job is to listen, 
to find out what works, and to go the extra 
mile for America’s entrepreneurial small 
business owners. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 5, 1998. 


Message to the Congress on Sudan 
May 5, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Sudan that was declared in 
Executive Order 13067 of November 3, 
1997, and matters relating to the measures 
in that order. This report is submitted pursu- 
ant to section 204(c) of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act (IEEPA), 
50 U.S.C. 1703(c), and section 401(c) of the 
i Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1641(c). This report discusses only matters 
concerning the national emergency with re- 
spect to Sudan that was de clased in Execu- 
tive Order 13067. 

1. On November 3, 1997, I issued Execu- 
tive Order 13067 (62 Fed. Reg. 59989, No- 
vember 5, 1997—the “Order’’) to declare a 
national emergency with respect to Sudan 
pursuant to IEEPA. Copies of the Order 
were provided to the Congress by message 
dated November 3, 1997. 

The Order blocks all property and inter- 
ests in property of the Government of Sudan, 
its agencies, instrumentalities, and controlled 
entities, including the Central 
Sudan, that are in the United States, that 
hereafter come within the United States, or 
that are or hereafter come within the posses- 
sion or control of United States persons, in- 


Bank of 
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cluding their overseas branches. The Order 
also prohibits (1) the importation into the 
United States of any goods or services of Su- 
danese origin except for information or infor- 
mational materials; (2) the exportation or re- 
exportation of goods, technology, or services 
to Sudan or the Government of Sudan except 
for information or informational materials 
and donations of humanitarian aid; (3) the 
facilitation by a United States person of the 
exportation or reexportation of goods, tech- 
nology, or services to or from Sudan; (4) the 
performance by any United States person of 
any contract, including a financing contract, 
in support of an industrial, commercial, pub- 
~ utility, or governmental project in Sudan; 
5) the grant or extension of credits or loans 
by any United States person to the Govern- 
ment of Sudan; and (6) transactions relating 
to the transportation of cargo. The Order also 
provided a 30-day delayed effective date for 
the completion of certain trade transactions. 
2. Executive Order 13067 became effec- 
tive at 12:01 a.m., eastern standard time on 
November 4, 1997. On December 2, 1997, 
the Department of the Treasury’s Office of 
Foreign Assets Control (OFAC) issued Gen- 
eral Notice No. 1, interpreting the delayed 
effective date for pre-November 4, 1997, 
trade contracts involving Sudan if the pre- 
existing trade contract was for (a) the expor- 
tation of goods, services, or technology from 
the United States or a third country that was 
authorized under applicable Federal regula- 
tions in force immediately prior to November 
4, 1997, or (b) the reexportation of goods or 
technology that was authorized under appli- 
cable Federal regulations in force imme- 
diately prior to November 4, 1997. Such ex- 
ports or reexports were authorized until 
12:01 a.m. eastern standard time, December 
4, 1997, and nonfinancing activity by United 
States persons incidental to the performance 
of the preexisting trade contract (such as the 
provision of transportation or insurance) was 
authorized through 12:01 a.m. eastern stand- 
ard time, February 2, 1998. If the preexisting 
trade contract was for the importation of 
goods or services of Sudanese origin or other 
trade transactions relating to goods or serv- 
ices of Sudanese origin or owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of Sudan, impor- 
tations under the preexisting trade contract 
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authorized until 12:01 a.m. 
standard time, December 4, 1997 
3. Since the issuance of Executive Order 


were eastern 


13067, OFAC has made numerous decisions 
with respect to applications for authoriza- 
tions to engage in transactions under the Su- 
As of March 12, 1998, 
OFAC has issued 55 authorizations to non- 


danese sanctions. 
governmental organizations engaged in the 
delivery of humanitarian aid and 77 licenses 
to others. OFAC has denied many requests 


for licenses. The majority of denials were in 


response to requests to authorize commercial 
exports to Sudan—particularly of machinery 
and equipment for various industries—and 
the importation of Sudanese-origin goods. 
The majority of licenses issued permitted the 
unblocking of financial transactions for indi- 
vidual remitters who their funds 
through blocked Sudanese banks. Other li- 
censes authorized the completion ol diplo- 


matic transfers, preeffective date trade trans- 


routed 


actions, and the performance of certain legal 

services 
4. At the time of signing Executive Order 
13067, I directed the Sec retary of the Treas- 
ury to block all property and interests in 
property ot persons determined, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, to be owned 
or controlled by, or to act for or on behalf 
of, the Government of Sudan. On November 
5, 1997, OFAC disseminated details of this 
the financial, 


program to and 
international trade communities by 


both 
electronic and conventional media. This in- 


securities, 


formation included the names of 62 entities 
owned or controlled by the Government of 
Sudan. The list includes 12 financial institu- 
tions and 50 other enterprises. 

5. OFAC, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Customs Service, is closely monitoring po- 
tential violations of the import prohibitions 
of the Order by businesses and individuals. 
Various reports of violations are being ag- 
gressively pursued. 

6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from No- 
vember 3, 1997, through May 2, 1998, that 
are directly attributable to the exercise of 
powers and authorities conferred by the dec- 
laration of a national emergency with respect 
to Sudan are reported to be approximately 
$425,000, most of which represent wage and 


salary costs for Federal personnel. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Assets Control, the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service, the Office of the Under Sec- 
retary for Enforcement, and the Office of the 
General Counsel), the Department of State 
(particularly the Bureaus of Economic and 
Business Affairs, African Affairs, Near East- 
ern Affairs, Consular Affairs, and the Office 
of the Legal Adviser), and the Department 
of Commerce (the Bureau of Export Admin- 
istration and the General Counsel’s Office). 

7. The situation in Sudan continues to 
present an extraordinary and unusual threat 
to the national security and foreign policy of 
the United States. The declaration of the na- 
tional emergency with respect to Sudan con- 
tained in Executive Order 13067 underscores 
the United States Government opposition to 
the actions and policies of the Government 
of Sudan, particularly its support of inter- 
national terrorism and its failure to respect 
basic human rights, including freedom of re- 
ligion. The prohibitions contained in Execu- 
tive Order 13067 advance important objec- 
tives in promoting the antiterrorism and 
human rights policies of the United States. 
I shall exercise the powers at my disposal to 
deal with these problems and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant dev elopments. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 5, 1998. 


Message on the Observance of Cinco 
de Mayo, 1998 
May 5, 1998 


Warm greetings to everyone celebrating 
Cinco de Mayo. 

On this day in 1862, brave Mexicans stood 
up against seemingly overwhelming odds to 
defend their right to self-determination, and 
they emerged victorious. It is their spirit and 
their valiant contribution to the cause of free- 
dom that we celebrate today. 

This annual commemoration of the Mexi- 
can Army's triumph at the Battle of Puebla 
gives us a wonderful opportunity to celebrate 
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the richness of Mexico’s cultural contribu- 
tions to U.S. society and the long-standing 
ties of friendship between our two peoples. 
The reverence for freedom that we share has 
been the firm foundation of our relationship 
in the past and will continue to strengthen 
us as we look forward to the promise of the 
future. 

Hillary joins me in extending best wishes 
to all for a memorable celebration. 


Bill Clinton 


Remarks at the Welcoming 
Ceremony for Prime Minister 
Romano Prodi of Italy 

May 6, 1998 


Prime Minister, Mrs. Prodi, members of 


the Italian delegation, welcome to the White 
House and welcome to the United States. 
Hillary and I are delighted to see you again, 
and I look forward to our talks today which 
will deepen our relationship. But first, let me 
say I was terribly saddened to hear of the 
torrential rains and mudslides in southern 
Italy which have resulted in the loss of Italian 
lives. United States forces from Aviano are 
now transporting Italian civilians to the scene 
to assist in rescue efforts. 

The history of our partnership is long and 
special. Every schoolchild knows that Colum- 
bus crossed the Atlantic in 1492, soon to be 
followed by other great Italian explorers 
Amerigo Vespucci, John Cabot, Giovanni da 


Verrazano. That was only the beginning of 


a relationship that has now flourished for 
centuries, bringing us together in new ways 
generation after generation. 

Today, Italians once again are expanding 
the world’s horizons. Italy stands at the fore- 
front of a new Europe, leading efforts to pro- 
mote peace and unity throughout the con- 
tinent, from economic and monetary union 
to military cooperation. 

In recent months, Italy has led efforts to 
restore civil order in Albania and is seeking 
to avert a deepening conflict in Kosovo. 
Italian and American troops patrol alongside 
one another in Bosnia. And we will continue 
to work together to build stability throughout 
southeastern Europe and the Mediterranean. 
And finally let me say, we are deeply grateful 
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for Italy’s hospitality toward United States 
forces working to preserve peace in Europe. 

Mr. Prime Minister, under your leadership 
Italy is building a better future, enterprise 
is thriving, the rule of law prevails. Today’s 
dreams are being shaped into tomorrow’s re- 
ality. 

Together we are exploring outer space, 
fighting crime and terrorism, restricting the 
spread of dangerous weapons, and creating 
a climate where goods and ideas can be freely 
exchanged between our countries and 
around the world. Truly, Italy is setting an 
example for the new Europe. 

This week in Washington and next week 
at summits in Europe, we will forge even 
stronger bonds of cooperation to equip our 
people to succeed in the global economy, to 
combat international crime and other threats 
to the security of our citizens, to nurture the 
health of our planet. The year from now, we 
look forward to meeting here again when the 
NATO alliance celebrates its 50th anniver- 
sary and asks to make the alliance stronger 
for the next 50 years. 

The great seal of the United States con- 
tains the words, novus ordo seclorum, a new 
order of the ages. Those words were written 
by Vergil in Italy more than 2,000 years ago. 
But they have fresh meaning today, as a new 
generation builds a new order of peace and 
freedom, prosperity and security for the 21st 
century. Vergil’s words apply to your deeds, 
Mr. Prime Minister, and we are very glad 
to welcome you to the United States of 
America. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:07 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Flavia Prodi, wife of Prime Minister 
Prodi. The transcript made available by the Office 
of the Press Secretary also included the remarks 
of Prime Minister Prodi. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Prodi 


May 6, 1998 


President Clinton. Good afternoon. 
Please be seated. I have very much enjoyed 
having this opportunity to welcome the 
Prime Minister to Washington again. For 
more than 50 years Italy has been among our 
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closest allies. Today we charted a course to 
strengthen our cooperation for the next 50 
years. 

We discussed our common efforts to build 
an undivided Europe at peace. We welcomed 
the Senate’s recent vote on NATO enlarge- 
ment and hope the Italian Parliament will 
also act favorably soon. 

I thanked the Prime Minister for Italy’s 
contributions in Bosnia and more recently in 
Albania, where Italian troops played a critical 
role in bringing an end to violent unrest. We 
also discussed our deep concern over the sit- 
uation in Kosovo. The absence of genuine 
dialog there is fueling a conflict that could 
threaten regional stability. We're working ur- 
gently to establish unconditional talks that 
can avert escalating violence. But we must 
and will be ready to substantially turn up the 
pressure on Belgrade should it keep blocking 
the search for a political solution or revert 
to indiscriminate force. 

I congratulated Prime Minister Prodi on 
the historic step Italy and other EU members 


took this past weekend on the European 


I admire the way he has 
led Italy on a path of fiscal re sponsibility and 
genuine recovery. I’m confident that a strong 
Europe with open markets and healthy 
growth is good for America and good for the 
world. 

We discussed new ideas to reduce the re- 
maining barriers to trade and boost prosper- 
ity on both sides of the Atlantic. I’m pleased 
that we've agreed to begin the next round 
of talks on an open skies agreement, with 
the goal of concluding an agreement as soon 
as possible to bring greater choice and better 
service to our tourist and business travelers 
alike. 

We're also looking forward to the G-8 
Summit in Birmingham, where we'll take the 
next steps in preparing our nations for both 
the opportunities and the challenges of the 
future. 

As to the challenges, from terrorism to 
drug trafficking, from international crime to 
environmental damage, threats that disregard 
national borders demand international re- 
sponses. Italy has been at the forefront of 
international efforts to fight crime. It has led 
in getting the G-S to join forces in combating 
crime rings that smuggle illegal immigrants 


Monetary Union. 
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for sweatshop labor and for prostitution. This 
will build on the work America and Italy have 
begun together to fight the horrendous inter- 
national crime of trafficking in women and 
children. Victims are lured with promises of 
jobs, opportunity, and hope, too often to find 
themselves instead in conditions of virtual 
slavery and actual physical danger. 

In Birmingham we'll announce a new joint 
action plan to crack down on crime rings that 
smuggle immigrants, bring the perpetrators 
to justice, and protect the lives of innocent 
victims. This is not only about public safety, 
it is about basic human rights. 

The partnership between our two nations 
is far-reaching. Our extensive collaboration 
in science, technology, and space exploration 
makes that clear. But the friendship is an- 
chored in basic values at the core of both 
our societies, liberty, tolerance, love of fam- 
ily, devotion to community and country. 

In closing, let me note that this is the 50th 
year of the Fulbright program between the 
United States and Italy, a program that has 
given generations of our young people the 
chance to live with and learn from one an- 
other. As we celebrate all the ties that bind 
us, we are looking ahead to the next 50 years, 
to an even stronger and more vibrant part- 
nership which will shape a brighter future 
for all our people. 

Mr. Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister Prodi. Thank you. Very 
few comments to add to your speech. 

I enjoyed so much to exchange our views 

what I can call the magic moment of 
American-Italian relations. We have no point 
of disagreement. We have—our goal is only 
to build up a stronger relation and to bring 
them into the future. 

In a moment that is very favorable that 
we did in the last weekend, we concluded 
one of the most important achievements, 
never seen in world history, to put 11 dif- 
ferent currencies together. And this will 
bring, I’m sure—this is my firm opinion— 
a new period of strong growth, very similar 
to the period that you did in your country, 
President. And it’s very rare to see § years 
of continuous growth without inflation, with 
decreasing unemployment, as you did in your 
country, and to think that the Euro may give 
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us the same possibility for Europe. But Eu- 
rope needs a renewed set of relations be- 
tween Europe and the United States because 


this new event needs a new organization of 


our relations. 


So I am very favorable to the proposal of 


transatlantic—a new set of economic and po- 
litical relations. To this new set, we shall start 
to work immediately and with a realistic pro- 
gram and with a long- range view. 

Second, we analy zed our bilateral rela- 
tions, and this was the easiest chapter be- 


cause there are no fundamental problems of 


dissent. But we also analyzed the hot point 
of the regional difficulties in the Balkan and 
Mediterranean area. In this, we have not only 
to act together, but to have the continuous 
fine-tuning of our action. Kosovo is a source 
of worry for us. But Bosnia is still there, with 
all the problems and with these long-term 
solutions that, briefly, you have indicated that 
we are executing together. 

But another point that we analyzed is the 
Mediterranean area, not only the Middle 
East—that is, of course, the object of our 
attention—but the pivotal problem of Tur- 
key, the Greece-Turkish relation, Cyprus, 
and all of that—in the end, the enlargement 
of the European Union to the East and the 
consequence that this enlargement will bring 
in world politics. 

This has been the agenda. And I’m so 
happy that we could discuss this not only in 
deed but with a strong, strong common com- 
mitment. 

President Clinton. Thank you. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press], 
would you like to go first? We will alternate. 
I will call on an American journalist; the 
Prime Minister will call on Italian journalists. 
We'll just go back and forth. 


Court Decision on Executive Privilege 


Q. Mr. President, while the matter re- 
mains under seal, lawyers familiar with the 
case say that a Federal judge has denied your 
assertion of executive privilege in the Monica 
Lewinsky investigation. Do you intend to ap- 
peal that decision? And what's the difference 
between your case and Richard Nixon’s effort 
to stop the Watergate investigation? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, as 
you pointed out, the matter is still under seal. 
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And as I've said in all these cases, at least 
one party in every case should follow the 
judge’s orders, prefer ably—it’s better if both 
do. So I can’t comment on it. But let me 
remind you, I have asked for the release of 
the briefs and the pleadings in the case so 
that you and the American people can evalu- 
ate my position and any differences that exist 
between that which we have asserted in pre- 
vious assertions of executive privilege. I 
would also remind you that the facts are quite 
different in this case. 


Q. How so, sir? 


European-American Relations 


Q. Mr. President, would you consider the 
four European countries part of the G-7 as 
the more natural counterpart to the U.S., 
even more so now that there is a European 
Central Bank—not a central political author- 
ity in Europe? And do you subscribe to the 
work of President Prodi for the launching of 
a new transatlantic negotiation for a new 
marketplace? ; 

And for Mr. Prodi, the French President 
is resisting the idea of transatlantic negotia- 
tions. Will you take a leadership with that 
against his position? 

President Clinton. Well, the answer to 
your second question to me, would I support 
the launching of new negotiations to broaden 
our partnership, the answer to that is yes. 

I think the proper answer to your first 
question is that from the day I took office, 
I have supported increasing unity within Eu- 
rope and any specific step that the Euro- 
peans might decide for themselves to take, 
including a common currency. And what I 
want is a strong, united Europe that is our 
partner in dealing with the challenges and 
in seizing the opportunities of the 21st cen- 
tury world. That’s what I look forward to. 
I think that is one of the legacies I would 
like to leave when I leave office in 2001. So 
for me, this is a positive step, these things 
which are happening now. 

Q. I'm sorry, on the G-7 though, Mr. 
President, I mean, there is no counterpart 
to the European Central Bank—— 

President Clinton. Well, on the G-7 we 
all—in the G-7, we operate by consensus, 
so it’s not like—we do everything together 
anyway. 
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Prime Minister Prodi. On my side, it’s 
true that the French oppose it at the present 
time, the negotiation. But they didn’t oppose 
the general idea. They opposed the specific 


proposal, and we decided to go on. We de- 


cided that we must make a very concrete, 
step by step approach We 
can deal with unanimity now, 
of the 
not because of Far 
East crisis but because of the of hu- 
manity. We think that the relations between 
Europe and the United States are still the 
foundation of the world peace. This is what 


we told, will have to 


things that we 
but we have decided that this is one 


most important issues 


future « 


and so we accompany 


them with incre asing economic and political 
relations 
From the point of view of the transatlantic 
negotiation, we shall find concrete steps to 
I can’t 


because I am part 


start immediately for the negotiation 
take the 
of the Europea! 


? 
initiative alone 


Union, but I am happy to 
start this type of pressure in order to con- 


7 | 
vince all my colleagues to have a quick start- 


ing of this negotiation 
I want to express also my gratitude—I al- 


ready have done in another interview—to 


President Clinton, to the American people, 


for the attitude they had during this process 


of monetary union. It’s comple tely infre- 


quent to be so clear, so transparent, not to 


put any obstacle, any suspicion In this—such 
—iT will be also for 


.. 
a big change a change 


American This is enormous change 
And this is, I think, 


what is a long- term 


policy. 
he world ec 

in the world economy 

the real meaning of 

friendship 

Lori 


Clinton. Lori 


United Press International] 


President Santos 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Sir, Israel's Prime Minister says he 
won't accept U.S. dictates in the Middle East 
peace process. What will you do if Israel re- 
buffs the U.S proposal fora | 3 percent with- 
drawal? 

President Clinton. Well, I don’t believe 
Israel or any other co untry should acce pt the 
dictates of the United States in a peace proc- 
ess. We re should not attempt 
to impose a peace on parties because they 
have to live with the consequences. What we 
have tried to do for a good year now is to 
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listen to both parties, look at the situation 
on the ground, understand their respective 
concerns, and come forward with a set of 
ideas that we most likely to get 
the parties to fins il status talks. 

Keep in mind, they're supposed to finish 
these talks a year from this month, by their 
own agreement. Now, the ideas we put forth, 


belie e are 


as Secretary Albright said, were accepted in 
principle by Mr. Arafat. The Prime Minister 
said he was unable but he asked 
that he be permitted to go home—not per- 
mitted, but that he be given time to go home 
and talk through with his Cabinet what might 
be an acceptable 


to do so, 


bring it back to 
could bring the 
That is what we 


position, 
us and see if we 
gether. are trying to do 

And keep in mind what we are 
do. We are not talking about here 


parties to- 


trying to 
a final set- 
tlement of all the outstanding issues between 
Israel and the talking 
about a settlement of sufficient number of 
issues that will permit them to get into the 
final status talks 


Palestinians. We are 


‘ Sees 1 
within the framework em- 


bodied by the agreement signed here in Sep- 
tember of 93. 
And the 


rapid movement to the final status was Prime 


first person to advocate a more 


Minister Netanyahu. I have tried to find a 
way actually to do what he suggested. He 
said, “The facts have changed. The 
ment is different. Things are different than 
they used to be. Let’s go on and go to final 
status talks and try to resolve all this at once 
in a package.” I thought it made 
at the time, and I have 
a year now to find the formula that would 
unlock the differences between them to get 
them into those final status talks. That’s all 
I’m trying to do. There’s no way in the world 


CGovern- 


i lot of sense 


done my best for 


an agreement on them or dic- 
tate their security to them, even if I wished 
to do that, which I don’t, because when the 
agreement is over, whether it’s in the Middle 
East or Ireland or Bosnia or anyplace 
they have to live with the consequences 

Q. Will you go Monday, if it’s not—{in- 
audible} 

President Clinton. Well, I expect to do— 
first of all, we are working—let’s wait and 
see what, if anything, Prime Minister 
Netanyahu comes back with. Let’s wait and 
see, and then see where we are. I hope very 


I could impose 


else, 
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much—I would like very much if we could 
get the parties together so they could get into 
the final status talks. I do believe if they could 
get over this hurdle, if they could dem- 
onstrate good faith to one another, and then 
they got in the final status talks and every- 
thing were on the table, all the outstanding 
pieces, then I think that give-and-take would 
be more likely to produce a final agreement. 

So I’m very anxious to get them over this 
hill, so they can get into discussing the final 
arrangements. That’s one thing I thought 
Prime Minister Netanyahu was right about, 
but I hope that both sides will help us get 
there. That’s what we’re trying to do. 


Italy’s Role in the United Nations 

Q. President Clinton, you have been prais- 
ing Italy as a faithful ally of the United States. 
Now Italy is also a major contributor of the 
United Nations. Do you think that your Gov- 
ernment would support a reform of the U.N. 
Security Council which would give Italy a 
bigger role? 

President Clinton. Well, we would sup- 
port an expansion of the Security Council 
with the membership still to be determined. 
I don’t think we can dictate it all. And we 
would support other efforts to give Italy a 
larger role, generally. First of all, let me say 
that as long as I have been President, for 
5 years, the Italians have been as forthcoming 
as any country in being willing to make con- 
tributions to solving our common problems, 
whether it’s in Bosnia or the Former Yugo- 
slav Republic of Macedonia or now in Alba- 
nia, where you took the initiative. And all 
we had to do, if you will, was to sit on the 
sidelines and cheer you on and try to be sup- 
portive. 

Then, in the government of Prime Min- 
ister Prodi, we see a remarkable strength and 
cohesion and singularity of purpose, which 
has led to a marked improvement in your 
economic situation, early entry into the Eu- 
ropean Monetary Union. So I think the pros- 
pects for greater roles of leadership for Italy 
in many, many different forums are quite 
good. And I would support that. I think that 
Italy can justifiably say, “We should be a part 
of more and more of these decisionmaking 
bodies because we’re making a bigger con- 
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tribution.” And in general, I think that’s a 
positive thing. 

Randy [Randy Mikkelsen, 


have a question? 


Reuters], you 


U.S. Forces in the Persian Gulf 


Q. Mr. President, there are reports today 
that the United States has cut the level— 
cut its aircraft carriers in the Gulf from two 
to one. What does that say about the level 
of threat in the region and the state of U.S. 
relations with Iraq? And what can you say 
about reports that morale among U.S. troops 
there is at an all-time low? 

President Clinton. Well, we have sent— 
the Eisenhower is sailing on schedule, as you 
probably know. And there’s been some spec- 
ulation about the timetable there, but I can 
tell you that I have not—Secretary Cohen 
has not recommended a final decision to me 
on this, and I have certainly not made one, 
and we've done our best to keep all of our 
options open. 

The main thing I want to reaffirm is our 
determination to see the United Nations res- 
olutions complied with and the inspection re- 
gime continue until it finishes its work. But 
no final decision has been made on that yet. 

Q. And the morale issue, sir? 

President Clinton. I can’t really comment 
on that. I think you should talk to Secretary 
Cohen about that to see if he agrees with 
the assessment of it. 

But one of the things that we recognize 
is that as we ask more and more and more 
of our men and women in uniform, and they 
have longer deployments, we're going to have 
to work harder to make sure they get ade- 
quate support and their families back home 
get adequate support in order to keep morale 
high. I can’t comment on the specific asser- 
tion, because I’m not sure that it’s so. But 
I am sure that our men and women in uni- 
form, because we have so many responsibil- 
ities in so many parts of the globe, are called 
upon to do quite a lot and be away from 
home base for extended periods of time. And 
that puts a bigger responsibility on those of 
us who make these decisions, beginning with 
me, to do everything we can to give them 
the support they need and to make sure their 
families are taken care of. 
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U.S. Aircraft Incident in the Italian Alps 

Q. Prime Minister Prodi, are you satisfied 
with the way the American authorities are 
dealing with the accident in the Italian Alps? 

Prime Minister Prodi. Since the first mo- 
ment when I called personally President 
Clinton, I found a very warm and prompt 
response to the problem. And I have to thank 
Ambassador Foglietta, who is here, who— 
he understood immediately how big was our 
sorrow, how deep was our regret. And the 
following evolution of the problem—they’ve 
always kept with a daily communication be- 
tween the American Government and the 
Italian authorities. So I am waiting for the 
future development of the case, but I’ve seen 
a deep involvement of the American political 
authorities. 

President Clinton. I'd like to just make 
a brief comment about that. This was a hor- 
rible human tragedy. I can’t even describe 
how I felt the first moment I heard about 
it, and—— 

Prime Minister Prodi. I do remember 
your call. 

President Clinton. My regret is pro- 
found. Since that time, we have done every- 
thing we could both to cooperate with the 
Italian Government in the investigation into 
the case and to handle the disposition of the 
charges, as well as the treatment of the fami- 
lies of the victims, in accordance with the 
agreements signed between our two coun- 
tries and to be as faithful to it as we could. 
And we will continue to do that. 

I regret terribly what happened. And I 
cannot bring back the people who perished, 
but I will do my best to make sure that we 
behave in a completely honorable way, in a 
way that is completely consistent with the 
commitments we have made. 

Stewart [Stewart Powell, Hearst News- 
papers]. 


Cuba 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I wanted to 
ask you about Cuba for a moment. 

President Clinton. Go ahead, I’m sorry 

Q. Your former Atlantic Commander, Jack 
Sheehan, came back from a visit to Cuba— 
he spent a week there, spent 8 hours with 
Fidel Castro and returned with—seeing op- 
portunities for some rapprochement with 
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Castro. I wonder if you’re now willing to un- 
dertake some steps to ease the embargo or 
take additional steps to provide humanitarian 
relief in Cuba, and secondly, whether you're 
willing to undertake any steps to dismantle 
or ease the defense perimeter around Guan- 
tanamo Bay as a symbolic gesture toward 
Cuba at this moment. 

President Clinton. Well, in the aftermath 
of the Pope’s visit to Cuba, I did take some 
steps which I hope would send the right sig- 
nal to the Cuban people—[inaudible|—in 
the hopes that it would help to support a 
move toward a civil society there. As you 
know, what further steps I could take are 
clearly circumscribed by the passage of the 
Helms-Burton Act. And furthermore, there 
have been mixed signals coming out of the 
actions of the Government in Cuba since 
then about whether they really wish to have 
a rapprochement that is more than Govern- 
ment to Government and maybe trade to 
trade but also includes what our real concern 
is. 

Our real concern is for the people of Cuba: 
Can we move the society toward freedom 
and human rights and a democratic system? 
These things don’t have to be done over- 
night, but then again, they have to be done. 
There has to be some clear signal. 

I understand the desire of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to keep its health care system, to 
keep its commitment to universal literacy to 
even its poorest citizens. That’s a commend- 
able and laudable thing. But I do not accept, 
nor can I ever accept, some of the antidemo- 
cratic and, frankly, clearly antihuman rights 
policies of the Government. So we have to 


have some basis for doing more, especially 
given the constrictions of the law. Now, noth- 
ing would make me happier than to see some 
basis for doing more. I think all Americans 
would like to be reconciled with Cuba be- 
cause of our ties of blood in this country and 
because of its proximity to us. 


Death Penalty 


Q. Mr. President, you have spoken of the 
common values that unify our two countries, 
but there is one big issue that is opening an 
ever-widening gap between the two coun- 
tries, and it has a lot to do with values, and 
it is the issue of the death penalty. And I 
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was wondering, because this issue is seen 
with tremendous sensitivity in our country, 
if you could give us a sense of what your 
personal feelings are on this issue. And I 
hope Mr. Prodi might want to add his own 
comment. 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, I do 
not believe that our different views on the 
death penalty should drive a wedge between 
our two countries, since that is a matter of, 
essentially, domestic not foreign policy and 
since in our country, criminal defendants are 
given extensive procedural protections to 
avoid abuse as well as extensive rights of ap- 
peal. 

I support capital punishment under certain 
circumstances. The law in our country is that 
for most cases involving murder, it is up to 
the States of our Republic to decide whether 
to have the death penalty. Some States do 
have the death penalty, and some States 
don’t. It is a question of State law. There 
are a few crimes on the Federal books for 
which capital punishment can occur. But it’s, 
by and large, most of the cases—the great 
majority of the cases are matters of local law, 
State law, in our country. And unless the Su- 
preme Court were to reach a contrary deci- 
sion and invalidate all death penalty laws, 
which it has explicitly refused to do, under 
our Constitution it would remain that way. 

Prime Minister Prodi. From my point of 
view, I belong to a country which the death 
penalty has been abolished since a long time. 
It is in the roots of our tradition, of our val- 
ues, of our society not to have it, and I stick 
on it. 

President Clinton. Wolf [Wolf Blitzer, 
CNN]. 


Hubbell and McDougal Indictments 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President—Mr. Prime 
Minister, Mr. President. Mr. President, since 
your last news conference, Ken Starr has in- 
dicted Webster Hubbell and Susan 
McDougal once again. And at the same time 
Congressman Dan Burton has released all 
these prison tapes involving Webster Hub- 
bell and his wife and his lawyer and others. 
I wonder how you would assess all of this 
in light of the problems that you and your 
supporters are facing as this investigation into 
the Monica Lewinsky matter continues to es- 
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calate and perhaps reach some sort of conclu- 
sion sooner rather than later. Obviously your 
thoughts on all of this would be interesting 
to all of us. [Laughter] 

President Clinton. Well, I think it was 
clearly a violation of privacy of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbell for the tapes to be released. And 
I think virtually everyone in America now 
recognizes it was wrong to release selected 
portions of the tapes, apparently to create 
a false impression of what the whole record 
indicated. 

On the other matters you mentioned, the 
parties have spoken for themselves about 
what they think was behind it, and I can’t 
really add anything to that. 


Kosovo 


Q. Mr. President, did you discuss the 
eventuality to send troops to Kosovo? 

And to Mr. Prodi, is our country available 
to send troops to Kosovo? 

President Clinton. | suppose the literally 
accurate answer to your question is we did 
not discuss that. But I have made it clear, 
and I believe we have made it clear between 
us, that, at least from my point of view, no 
option should be ruled out. We do not want 
another Bosnia in Kosovo. Too many people 
have died there already in indiscriminate vio- 
lence. And of course, it happened very quick- 
ly. Neither, however, do we want to get in 
the position where Italy has to send troops 
to every one of its neighboring countries, and 
the United States has to send troops every 
time there’s a dispute in that part of the 
world. 

But I don’t think we can rule out any op- 
tion, because we don’t want another Bosnia 
to happen, and we don’t want-—both in terms 
of the human loss of life or in terms of the 
regional instability. So I wouldn’t rule out any 
option. But I think the most important thing 
is to keep the carrots and the sticks we have 
on the table and for a genuine dialog to 
occur. 

Look, this is not—we have a saying in 
America, sometimes: “This is not rocket 
science.” You've got a part of Serbia which 
is 90 percent Albanian, and they want some 
kind of autonomy and to have their legitimate 
concerns addressed. The Serbs don’t want to 
give up a big part of their country, which 
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they believe and is legally part of their coun- 
try. So they obviously need to sit down and 
talk through how the legitimate aspirations 


of the Kosovo Albanians can somehow be 
manifest in giving them some measure of 
self-government and decisionmaking author- 
ity over their lives within the framework of 
Serbia. There are 50 different ways this could 
be worked out in a humane, legitimate way. 
They do not have to kill each other to get 
this done, and they should not do that. 

Prime Minister Prodi. 1 completely 
agree, but probably the question was not put 
in the right way. The problem is not to send 
troops in the general way, but there is the 
problem of how to protect the border in 
order to avoid in the short term the problem 
of smuggling weapons from one side to the 
other one. Even this option is dangerous, be- 
cause in some ways, whenever you send 
troops, you send hostages, potential hostages, 
to the situation. 

But as President Clinton told, we didn’t 
rule out any solution. We are just making 
an effort to arrive to a peaceful solution, and 
also we had a long conversation concerning 
the possibility of helping the civilian recovery 
of Kosovo in this difficult situation, in which 
Kosovo has been abandoned in some ways. 
But of course, you can’t rule out anything 
now. 

President Clinton. Thank you all. 


NoTE: The President’s 158th news conference 
began at 1:50 p.m. in Room 450 of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. During the news conference, 
the following persons were referred to: President 
Jacques Chirac of France; Chairman Yasser Arafat 
of the Palestinian Authority; Prime Minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu of Israel; Thomas M. Fogli- 
etta, U.S. Ambassador to Italy; Gen. John J. 
Sheehan, USMC (Ret.), former commander in 
chief of the U.S. Atlantic Command; President 
Fidel Castro of Cuba; and former Associate Attor- 
ney General Webster L. Hubbell, and his wife, 
Suzanna, Deputy Director of External Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior. 
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Joint Statement: The United States 
and the Republic of Italy: A New 
Partnership for a New Century 


May 6, 1998 


The United States and Italy have built a 
strong, genuine and enduring relationship 
during more than fifty years of close coopera- 
tion. Today President Clinton and Prime 
Minister Prodi assessed the new opportuni- 
ties and challenges before both countries as 
this century comes to a close and a new mil- 
lennium begins. They agreed on a common 
agenda to create an even closer partnership 
in the 21st century. 

Transatlantic solidarity remains the indis- 
pensable cornerstone of the U.S.-Italian rela- 
tionship and the basis for a Europe secure, 
prosperous and free. As Allies in NATO, par- 
ticipants in the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe and partners in the 
U.S.-EU New Transatlantic Agenda, the 
United States and Italy reaffirm their con- 
fidence in a new Europe and a strong, endur- 
ing transatlantic community. Our shared 
commitment to build a better future does not 
stop at Europe’s borders, but extends to the 
Middle East, Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

As we move into the next century, the 
world will require increased international co- 
operation to meet common challenges, foster 
economic development and uphold democ- 
racy and human rights. In pursuing these 
goals, we reaffirm our strong support for the 
international institutions we worked to create 
more than fifty years ago. The United Na- 
tions and the Bretton Woods institutions 
must continue to play a key and reinforced 
role in tomorrow’s increasingly interdepend- 
ent world. 

Joint leadership in political and economic 
areas is essential as we strive to enhance Eu- 
ropean security and address new challenges 
around the globe. We look forward to a his- 
toric NATO Summit in Washington in April 
1999, which will celebrate NATO’s fifty years 
as the most successful alliance in history, wel- 
come three new members and prepare 
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NATO for another fifty years of close trans- 
atlantic cooperation. We recognize that 
maintaining our security will require vigorous 
efforts by the range of Euro-Atlantic institu- 
tions to promote stability in Southeastern 
Europe and the Mediterranean. 

An even stronger and more effective Orga- 
nization for Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope is a central part of our vision for a more 
democratic and stable Euro-Atlantic region. 
We will work closely within the OSCE 
focus on ways to spread the security, democ- 
racy, freedom and prosperity enjoyed by 
Western Europe over the past fifty years to 
other areas of Europe in the coming years. 

Europe is pursuing accelerated political 
and economic integration through the Euro- 
pean Union, which the United States has 
consistently supported. Both the United 
States and Italy recognize the historic step 
just taken by Italy and other EU Members 
to create an Economic and Monetary Union. 
Italy and Europe can benefit from a success- 
ful EMU underpinned by sound macro- 
economic and _ structural policies, which 
would also be in the best interests of the 
United States. Indeed, a successful EMU has 
the potential to benefit the entire trans- 
atlantic economic relationship, as will our 
shared determination to reduce barriers to 
trade and to work together in the WTO to 
promote multilateral trade liberalization. The 
EU, which demonstrates so clearly the vital 
link between democracy and prosperity, will 
become an even more dynamic entity and 
partner for the United States as it welcomes 
new members and projects increasing stabil- 
ity throughout the Continent. 

We will strengthen our overall cooperation 
through these institutions and other mecha- 
nisms to enhance European security. We will 
consult closely on the most effective ways to 
prevent new conflicts and address threats to 
security that do arise, as we have done in 
Bosnia and Albania and are doing now in 
Kosovo. We agree that the situation in 
Kosovo is increasingly serious. The decisions 
taken by the Contact Group in Rome must 
be implemented. Absent dialogue, the con- 
flict will only deepen and spill over, threaten- 
ing regional security. We will continue rais- 
ing the pressure on Belgrade if it continues 
to obstruct a political resolution. We will also 
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continue efforts underway to promote stabil- 
ity in Southeastern Europe through the 
Southeast Europe Cooperation Initiative and 
other means. 

We are committed to expanding the spec- 
trum of our bilateral cooperation in the years 
ahead. We will increase already strong efforts 
to stem the proliferation of nuclear, chemical 
and biological weapons. Our cooperation on 
law enforcement and judicial matters, par- 
ticularly in the fight against organized crime, 
terrorism, illegal arms trading, drug traffick- 
ing and alien pace is exemplary. Our 
statement today on increased efforts to com- 
bat international trafficking in women and 
children launches our intensified cooperation 
in these areas. We will also increase our ef- 
forts to promote safety on the high seas 
through the International Maritime Organi- 
zation. 

We agreed to begin negotiations next 
month in Washington aimed at concluding 
an Open Skies and aviation agreement as 
soon as possible. We have also created a joint 
working group to enhance U.S.-Italian aero- 
space cooperation and take advantage of op- 
portunities that will benefit both countries. 

One of the strongest pillars of our science 
and technology relationship has been space 
cooperation. We welcome recent achieve- 
ments in this area, including the successful 
launch of the Cassini mission to Saturn and 
agreements for cooperation on the Inter- 
national Space Station. We look forward to 
new initiatives in astronomy, planetary explo- 
ration, earth science, biomedical research 
and commercialization of space. 

We also have made significant efforts to 
expand our longstanding collaboration in bio- 
medical sciences and to jointly address global 
health concerns. Our respective institutes for 
health have recently committed to measures 
which will enhance opportunities for inter- 
institute collaborative projects in a range of 
fields, including HIV/AIDS, aging and can- 
cer. We look forward to the implementation 
of these projects as well as to joint efforts 
in the fight against malaria, particularly in 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

Noting our shared objectives to protect the 
global climate and environment, we are 
proud of recent agreements to foster joint 
development of geothermal, biomass, solar 
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and other applied technologies to reduce 
emissions, improve air and water quality and 
conserve scarce natural resources. Mindful 
of the recent declaration of the G-8 environ- 
ment ministers at Leeds, we will together ad- 
dress the risks posed by climate change, en- 
force multilateral environmental agreements, 
protect marine diversity and reduce threats 
to the health of our children. 

Together the United States and Italy, 
workirg with our partners in Europe and 
elsewhere, have the opportunity to shape a 
future that is more secure, peaceful, free, and 
brighter for all. We pledge to do all we can 
to make the most of this chance to build an 
enduring legacy of peace and prosperity for 
the 21st century. 


Note: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. 


Statement on Proposed Tobacco 
Legislation 
May 6, 1998 


I commend Representatives Hansen and 
Meehan for their hard work in putting to- 
gether a strong bipartisan comprehensive to- 
bacco bill designed to reduce youth smoking 
in this country. The Hansen-Meehan bill 
contains a substantial price increase, strong 
industry and company penalties for failure 
to reduce youth smoking, full FDA authority 
to regulate tobacco, strong restrictions on ad- 
vertising and youth marketing of tobacco 
products, and strong protections against ex- 

sure to environmental tobacco smoke. I 
Bok forward to working with them to ensure 
that their legislation > ener protects to- 
bacco farmers and to pass a comprehensive 
tobacco bill this year. 


Statement on Coerced Abstinence 
for Drug Offenders 


May 6, 1998 


This week, the Connecticut legislature 
adopted a statewide policy of coerced absti- 
nence for drug offenders. Two States—Con- 
necticut and Maryland—have now joined the 
Federal Government in embracing tough 
systems of testing and sanctions for drug of- 
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fenders. All States should follow their lead, 
and Congress should support their’ efforts. 
The choice is simple: cut crime and drug use 
by demanding that criminals kick their drug 
habits, or release drug offenders back into 
the community knowing they will commit 
more crimes to feed their addiction. 


Statement on Funding To Fight 
Methamphetamines 
May 6, 1998 


I am pleased today to announce $8.8 mil- 
lion of new Federal money from the Office 
of National Drug Control Policy’s High In- 
tensity Drug a Program to fight 
methamphetamines, a deadly drug. These 
new funds will bolster joint Federal, State 
and local law enforcement efforts now under- 
way as part of this Administration’s com- 
prehensive National Methamphetamine 
Strategy. By further strengthening the ability 
of law enforcement to target those who 
produce and push methamphetamines, we 
take this deadly drug and the accompanying 
crime off our streets and protect our chil- 
dren. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Ukraine-United 
States Agreement for Cooperation 
on the Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy and Documentation 

May 6, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress, 
pursuant to sections 123 b. and 123 d. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 2153 (b), (d)), the text of a proposed 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
United States of America and Ukraine Con- 
cerning Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy, 
with accompanying annex and agreed 
minute. I am also pleased to transmit my 
written approval, authorization, and deter- 
mination concerning the agreement, and the 
memorandum of the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency with the Nuclear Proliferation As- 
sessment Statement concerning the agree- 
ment. The joint memorandum submitted to 
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me by the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Energy, which includes a summary 
of the provisions of the agreement and var- 
ious other attachments, including agency 
views, is also enclosed. 

The proposed agreement with Ukraine has 
been negotiated in accordance with the 
Atomic energy Act of 1954, as amended by 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 
and as otherwise amended. In my judgment, 
the proposed agreement meets all statutory 
requirements and will advance the non- 
proliferation and other foreign policy inter- 
ests of the United States. The agreement 
provides a comprehensive framework for 
peaceful nuclear cooperation between the 
United States and Ukraine under appropriate 
conditions and controls reflecting our com- 
mon commitment to nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion goals. 

The proposed new agreement with 
Ukraine permits the transfer of technology, 
material, equipment (including reactors), and 

components for nuclear research, and nu- 
clear power production. It provides for U.S. 
consent rights to retransfers, enrichment, 
and reprocessing as required by U.S. law. It 
does not permit transfers of any sensitive nu- 
clear technology, restricted data, or sensitive 
nuclear facilities or major critical compo- 
nents of such facilities. In the event of termi- 
nation, key conditions and controls continue 
with respect to material and equipment sub- 
ject to the agreement. 

Ukraine is a nonnuclear weapon state party 
to the Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons (NPT). Following the dissolu- 
tion of the Soviet Union, Ukraine agreed to 
the removal of all nuclear weapons from its 
territory. It has a full-scope safeguards agree- 
ment in force with the International Atomic 
energy Agency (IAEA) to implement its safe- 
guards obligations under the NPT. Ukraine 
was accepted as a member of the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group in April 1996, and as a 
member of the NPT Exporters Committee 
(Zangger Committee) in May 1997. 

I have considered the views and rec- 
ommendations of the interested agencies in 
reviewing the proposed agreement and have 
determined that its performance will pro- 
mote, and will not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to, the common defense and security. 
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Accordingly, I have approved the agreement 
and authorized its execution and urge that 
the Congress give it favorable consideration. 

Because this agreement meets all applica- 
ble requirements of the Atomic energy Act, 
as amended, for agreements for peaceful nu- 
clear cooperation, I am transmitting it to the 
Congress without exempting it from any re- 
quirement contained in section 123 a. of that 
Act. This transmission shall constitute a sub- 
mittal for purposes of both sections 123 b. 
and 123 d. of the Atomic Energy Act. My 
Administration is prepared to begin imme- 
diately the consutiations with the Senate For- 
eign Relations and House International Rela- 
tions Committees as provided in section 123 
b. Upon completion of the 30-day continuous 
session period provided for in section 123 b., 
the 60-day continuous session provided for 
in section 123 d. shall commence. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 6, 1998. 


Remarks at a State Dinner Honoring 
Prime Minister Prodi 
May 6, 1998 


Good evening, and welcome to the White 
House, Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Prodi, dis- 
tinguished members of the Italian delega- 
tion, my fellow Americans. 

Mr. Prime Minister, today we accom- 
plished a great deal. Tonight we celebrate 
the ties that bind us. 

Those ties begin with the discoveries of 
Columbus and Vespucci, whose busts adorn 
the Blue Room next door. When the Found- 
ers created the American Republic, they 
looked to Rome for inspiration. George 
Washington was likened to Cincinnatus, the 
Roman hero who abandoned his plow to res- 
cue his country by popular demand. I might 
say, they were the last two people to head 
our countries only by popular demand. 
[Laughter] 

Poets and philosophers of the Roman Re- 
public were read and rejuvenated as our new 
Republic looked to the past to plan our fu- 
ture. In the writings of ancient Roman think- 
ers like Cicero and Cato, America’s Founders 
saw the promise of democratic representative 
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government. Every aspect of our new Repub- 
lic paid tribute to the simple grandeur of 
Rome: from our architecture to words like 
“senate” and “capitol.” Indeed, after our 
Constitutional Convention, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was asked what our Founders had pro- 
duced. His simple reply was, “A Republic, 
sir, if you can keep it.” 

Towns sprang up with the names from the 
ancient Mediterranean world, names like 
Utica, Troy, or the Vice President’s home- 
town, Carthage. Artists portrayed America’s 
leaders wearing togas, as the bust of George 
Washington in the hall demonstrates. Thank- 
fully, that is a tradition we have left to the 
19th century. [Laughter] 

In the 19th and 20th centuries, our Repub- 
lic turned into a bustling nation, thanks in 
no small measure to Italian- Americans. An- 
cient Rome was replaced by young Italy in 
the American imagination. ‘And democracy 
was given new life by heroes like Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. 

America’s growing cities attracted millions 
of Italians, eager to build a new life in a new 
world. They worked hard. They prospered. 
Today American Italians, or Italian-Ameri- 
cans, are leaders in every enterprise con- 
ducted in our Nation. And as we all know, 
it is impossible to walk more than a few 
blocks in any American city without hearing 
the words “caffe latte.” [Laughter] 

The people here in this room tonight are 
the link between our two countries, between 
two cultures that have nourished each other 
since America was just an idea. From our 
highest courts to our finest tables, from our 
playing fields to our silver screen, from one 
side of the aisle in Congress to the other, 
Italian-Americans have graced our Nation 
with their intellect, their industry, their good 
will, and above all, a contagious love of life. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you have accom- 
plished so much in your time in office. You 
have presided over a string of economic suc- 
cesses. And Americans especially admire 
your perseverance, in leading Italy toward 
European monetary union. Without Italy, 
Europe is not Europe. And without Europe, 
the world would be a poorer, less free, and 
much duller place. 

Italy has been a force for peace and secu- 
rity in its region, on the continent, around 
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the world, in Albania, in Bosnia, and 
Kosovo, where we’re working hard together 
to bring about a peaceful resolution. America 
is proud to know you as a partner and an 
ally, and we are grateful for your provision 
of our military bases, sent to ‘help maintain 
Europe’s hard-won peace. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we take pride in our 
strong friendship. We know it will continue 
to grow stronger as we enter the new millen- 
nium, a word that brings us, once again, back 
to Rome. For just as the Pax Romana spread 
far and wide through the ancient world, we 
hope and work for the peace of a new millen- 
nium that will allow more people than ever 
before to live their dreams in security. 

If we can achieve a peace of the millen- 
nium, then the ancient dream of Columbus 
to explore new places can be lived by more 
people than ever—new places in outer space, 
in biotechnology and medical research, in the 
hearts and minds of people around the world 
who still look to Italy and America for con- 
firmation that a good society can be created 
from many parts. 

“E pluribus unum,” the motto of the 
United States, a principle cherished by 
Italians and Americans: Out of many, one. 
Mr. Prime Minister, let us make it so. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to join 
me in a toast to the Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Prodi and the people of Italy. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. The transcript 
made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary also included the remarks of Prime Minister 
Prodi. 


Remarks to the Mayors Conference 
on Public Schools 


May 7, 1998 


Thank you very much. Mr. Mayor, Sec- 
retary Riley, thank you for your outstanding 
work. I'd like to thank Attorney General 
Reno and Secretary Slater, Secretary Her- 
man, Secretary Glickman for also coming, 
along with James Lee Witt, our FEMA Di- 
rector. I'd like to thank Mickey Ibarra and 
Lynn Cutler for the work that they do with 
you and all the other members of the White 
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House staff, and say a special word of wel- 
come to Senator Kennedy and Congressman 
Martinez, about whom I'll say more in a mo- 
ment. 

I’m sorry if I cost Mayor Helmke any votes 
in the Republican primary. [Laughter] It is 
his great misfortune to have been my friend 
for a long time. But surely, whatever he lost 
he got back by outing me as a law school 
truant today. [Laughter] I hope he has recov- 
ered all that lost ground. [Laughter] Unfortu- 
nately, it’s true. [Laughter] 

Because this is my only opportunity to ap- 
pear before the press today, before I get into 
my remarks about education I would like to 
make a few important comments about the 
peace process in the Middle East. 

First, I think it’s important in the tem- 
porary frustration of the moment not to for- 
get what Israelis and Palestinians have ac- 
complished in just the past few years: the 
peace agreement signed here in September 
of 1993, based on the Oslo Accords, the 
agreement over Hebron, continuing in very 
open dialog, an unprecedented amount of se- 
curity cooperation. What we are trying to do 
now is simply to regain the momentum that 
has been lost in the past few months, not 
by imposing our ideas on anyone, because 
only the parties can make decisions that will 
affect the lives they have to live, their secu- 
rity, and their future. 

What we're searching for is common 
ground to achieve what Prime Minister 
Netanyahu asked us to pursue a year ago, 
the start of accelerated permanent status ne- 
gotiations. It’s important not to forget that. 
We are not talking about a final agreement 
between the Palestinians and the Israelis. 
What we're talking about what kind of agree- 
ment can they make within the framework 
of their previous agreements that will get 
them into discussing all the difficult issues 
that would allow them to wrap this up, hope- 
fully on time by the end of May next year, 
which was the timetable established in the 
Oslo Accords. 

Secretary Albright, I believe, made some 
real progress in London. Both Prime Min- 
ister Netanyahu and Chairman Arafat were 
seriously constructive. They discussed a set 
of ideas that we believe are necessary to get 
into those final status talks. 
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Prime Minister Netanyahu has asked us to 
send our Special Envoy, Dennis Ross, back 
to the region to pursue creative ways to make 
our ideas acceptable to both sides. He leaves 
later today with my instruction to literally go 
the extra mile, to seize this opportunity for 
peace, to launch the final status talks. 

The Prime Minister and I agreed to try 
to do this a year ago, and we’re going to do 
our best. I do not want to minimize the dif- 
ficulties. Both sides have to make very hard 
decisions if we’re going to keep moving for- 
ward. But the prize is a just and lasting and 
secure peace, and the prize can be attained. 
We're going to do everything we can to make 
it a reality. 

Now, let me say what I said to you before 
when I was asked to appear before this con- 
ference. I applaud the mayors for holding 
this meeting on education. You have done 
an enormous service to the county by being 
here and by putting this document out. You 

can lead the way te a revolution of high 
standards and high expectations, of genuine 
accountability and real choice in education. 
And I believe you are determined to do so. 

In the past few years, a lot has been done 
by dedicated teachers, fine principals, sup- 
portive parents, other committed reformers, 
and our students. But all of us know we have 
a lot more to do. We know that we have the 
world’s best system of higher education, and 
we've taken unprecedented steps to open the 
doors of college to all Americans. We’re mov- 
ing forward on other levels, as well. 

Tuesday, the United States Senate passed 
91 to 7 a bill that articulates the principles 
that I set out 5 years ago in my proposed 
“GI bill” for America’s workers. I think all 
educators know that we have to create a sys- 
tem of lifetime learning in America. Every- 
body has got to be able to go back to school 
throughout their lifetime. Indeed, one of the 
most important provisions in the balanced 
budget was that which provided a HOPE 
scholarship tax credit of $1,500 a year for first 
2 years of college and continuing tax credits 
for other forms of education for people of 
any age when they have to go back to school. 

WwW hat this “GI bill” will do, this present 
legislation that the Senate passed, is to untan- 
gle and streamline the current large number 
of Government programs on job training so 
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that workers can get a simple skill grant to 
choose the training they need. That is very 
important. 

But everyone knows we still have a lot of 
work to do in our public schools. Our public 
schools, for generations, have taught our chil- 
dren not only how to read and write but what 
it means to be an American. And they have 
embodied the principle that everyone ought 
to have a fair and equal chance to live out 
their dreams. We know we have to strength- 
en them to do their job for the 21st century. 
As I said, there is a lot to be proud of. It’s 
important to remember—and I think the evi- 
dence will show—that since the issuance of 
the “Nation At Risk” report in 1983, dedi- 
cated teachers, visionary principles, commit- 
ted students, and involved parents have ac- 
complished a lot. But a lot needs to be done. 

Our schools are still not giving our chil- 
dren, particularly our children who come in 
from the most difficult circumstances that 
Mayor Heimke discussed, the best education 
in the world. And therefore, I really thank 
you for this action plan. It reflects the lessons 
that have been learned in communities 
across America. It reflects the goals I have 
sought to advance, that Secretary Riley has 
worked his heart out on for more than 5 years 
now. 

And I think it’s worth mentioning what 
they are. Every child in every community 
must master the basics with national stand- 
ards in reading and math. Every child must 
have the chance to learn in small classes, es- 
pecially in the early grades. That’s why I pro- 
posed a national effort to hire 100,000 more 
teachers and distribute them in a way that 
will enable us to get average class size down 
to 18 in the first three grades. Every child 
should have more public school choice and 
the opportunity to learn in a modern, safe, 
state-of-the-art school. No child in any com- 
munity, in my opinion, should be passed 
from grade to grade, year after year, without 
mastering the material. I believe that those 
things are principles that, if they were real 
in every school in America, would strengthen 
education dramatically. 

I've often said, based on my own personal 
experience, that there’s no education prob- 
lem anywhere in America that hasn’t been 
solved by somebody somewhere in America. 
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We have to do more, all of us, to shine a 
spotlight on reforms that work at the local 
level and then to encourage people to em- 
brace other people’s changes. 

You know, our Founding Fathers set up 
the States as laboratories of democracy. That 
was the phrase used by James Madison and 
by other Founders. And in so many ways, 
they are. I used to say, when I was a Gov- 
ernor, I was much more proud of being the 
second State to do something than to be the 
first State to do something, because if we 
were the second State to do something, it 
meant we were paying attention to the lab- 
oratories, and we weren’t embarrassed to 
take somebody else’s good idea if it would 
help our people. 

I think today, more than any other single 
group of people, the mayors embody that 
spirit, and this report that Secretary Riley is 
issuing today called “Turning Around Low 
Performing Schools,” shows that, number 
one, it can be done and shows what is done. 
Let me just show it to you. Dick just gave 
me a copy of it before I came in. 

I hope this will be read by every mayor, 
every Governor, every school superintendent 
in the entire United States of America. If 
nothing else, it will give people the courage 
to know that no matter how difficult their 

roblems are, things can get better, much 
canes And I hope that others will be as 
unashamed as I was when I was a Governor 
to take other people’s ideas. It’s okay to give 
them credit, but the main thing you need 
to do is to take them. 

When parents and teachers take respon- 
sibility, asking more of themselves, their chil- 
dren, and their leaders, you can replace tri- 
umph—you can replace failure with triumph. 
That’s what this report shows. It shows that 
no school is a lost cause and that no child 
is a lost cause. 

A lot of you have been kind and generous 
and open-minded enough basically to em- 
brace and elevate the remarkable experiment 
launched by Mayor Daley in Chicago. They 
looked at their schools; they saw low test 
scores, high dropout rates, students literally 
earning diplomas who couldn’t read them. 
But instead of walking away, they went to 
work. Chicago ended social promotion, but 
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Chicago also gave more after-school opportu- 
nities, had mandatory summer school for 
children who did not pass from grade to 
grade, and we now see, in addition to a lot 
of other changes, including far more involve- 
ment by parents, school by school, we now 
see high standards and uncompromising ex- 
cellence coming back into the classrooms of 
that city. And I have been in the Chicago 
schools I believe 3 times in the last couple 
of years—I was just there recently—and it 
is truly amazing. 

The thing that has moved me most, I think, 
was we were at a school—not the last time 
there but the time before last—in which 
there were lots of parents there who had 
clearly rejected the notion that the worst 
thing for their child’s self-esteem was being 
forced to go to summer school or forced to 
repeat a grade. They understood that by the 
time they were 30 years old, if they couldn't 
fill out a job application or read it in the first 
place, that would do far more damage to 
their self-esteem than having to spend a few 
more months learning. And that was a terrific 
achievement. And I think you deserve a great 
deal of credit for it. And I thank you for what 
you've done. 

I believe we have to use standards in test- 
ing to identify children who are failing to 
learn, to make sure they get the extra help 
they need. I believe that we have to say to 
every student that America cares about you; 
America believes in you whether you believe 
in yourself or not, right now; but it is our 
fundamental value in education that you 
must learn in order to be certified as a learn- 
er. 

Let me also say, I think we have to say 
that it is absolutely wrong to go about this 
business of saying you’re going to end social 
promotion or have testing with standards and 
then not do what it takes to bring the chil- 
dren up to speed. It would be wrong to do 
this without giving those after-school oppor- 
tunities, without providing those tutorial op- 
portunities, without providing those summer 
school opportunities. 

And I want to say—I see Sandy Feldman 
here—I want to say that I think that the 
teachers of this country will lead the way on 
this if they believe that the kinds are going 
to get the long-term support they need to 
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be held to the high standards. And I think 
the leaders of the AFT and the NEA feel 
that way, and I think local teachers in every 
school throughout this country feel that way. 

No one wants to be a part of a failing en- 
terprise, especially when the stakes are the 
highest they could possibly be, the future of 
our children. And if you look at these two 
things, if you say, “Okay, we know this can 
be done and everybody wants to do it,” then 
the only remaining question is what do we 
have to do and why aren’t we doing it? And 
I see now more and more cities responding 
to this call: Boston, Cincinnati, Long Beach, 
Rochester, Washington, New York, Philadel- 
phia are all taking steps to end social pro- 
motion. I’ve been in many of the schools in 
cities that are here in this audience rep- 
resented, and I know that there are people 
working to take the kind of coupe for 
transforming their schools. 

Now, if you’re going to do that, we have 
a responsibility to help. As Paul said, there 
are some disputes about what the role of the 
National Government should be as opposed 
to the States as opposed to the local level. 
I think it’s important to put on the table first 
that the Federal Government's role in edu- 
cation has always been somewhat limited. It’s 
less than a dime on the dollar of the edu- 
cation money. That means that we should 
focus on what works, on national priorities, 
and on helping schools that need the most 
help because they have the least ability to 
provide for the needs of their people. 

We also ought to focus on those that mani- 
fest a desire to do the right thing. If you know 
what works, you ought to reward that. That’s 
why I have proposed a network of what we 
call education opportunity zones. Today, 
Senator Kennedy, Congressman Clay, and 
others, and Mr. Martinez—thank you for 
being here—will introduce legislation to cre- 
ate these zones all across America. 

They will target poor urban and rural com- 
munities where schools are often in crisis. 
They will spread reforms that work. You get 
the benefit of these zones if you’re prepared 
to end social promotion, impose higher 
standards, recognize good schools, turn 
around failing ones, give parents public 
school choice, reward outstanding teachers, 
help those who are having trouble, remove 
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those who cannot make the grade, and make 
sure that all children get the help they need 
through after-school tutoring and summer 
school. 

This bill should be supported by everyone 
in both parties who cares about children and 
who cares about turning around failing 
schools. It is the only way we can offer oppor- 
tunity to and demand responsibility from all 
the children in all of our communities all 
across America. 

I think one of the most interesting 
things—I asked for a report before I came 
out here about the cities that are working 
in environments where they don’t have the 
level of direct control that the mayor enjoys 
in Chicago, and I got a good report on what 
some of you are doing in various cities. And 
the only thing I would say about that is that, 
either through a cooperative process or in 
some other way, in the end someone has to 
have the ability to make a decision and make 
it stick. Someone has to have the ability to 
make a decision. We don’t make those deci- 
sions in Washington. We can create a frame- 
work. We can create opportunities. We can 
give money. But in the end, if a change has 
to be made, there has to be someone who 
can make the change. 

I've already said that I believe—and I 
strongly believe—there’s enough evidence of 
what works that if we get the people together 
at the local level, you can create an environ- 
ment in which that’s happening. But the 
mayors, even if they don’t directly control the 
schools, have to be willing to speak up and 
say that this is not being done if it’s not being 
done. You are the only people who can do 
that. You are still the single voice of your 
cities. 

And I have now spent hours and hours and 
hours looking at the Chicago experiment. I 
have spent no little amount of time on several 
other school systems, including some rep- 
resented in this room, and I honestly believe 
that in the end, if no one can make a decision, 
and they can always bat authority back and 
forth, and no one can be held accountable, 
and no one’s willing to be responsible for 
what doesn’t work as well for what does, it’s 
going to be very tough. 

So we'll do our best to push this bill. I 
hope you'll help us pass it. I think it will really 
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support what you re trying to do. But you 
know as well as I do, that if we have a value 
of no social promotion, if we have a value 
that says every child can learn, if we're trying 
to propose what works, in the end someone 
has to be able to take responsibility for mak- 
ing that decision. 

Now, let me say that we've got a com- 
prehensive education agenda in the Con- 
gress, as all of you know. We're trying to get 
the funds to aid for school construction and 
school repair. Many of our cities have aver- 
age age of their school buildings over 65 
years. Many of our other cities have huge 
numbers of children going to school in trail- 
ers every day. I hope we can pass the con- 
struction bill. I hope we can pass the smaller 
classes. 

We're doing our best to get full authoriza- 
tion for America Reads, to continue our work 
to help you hook up all the classrooms and 
libraries in the country to the Internet by 
the year 2000, to continue our struggle for 
national standards, including the tests in 
reading and math at the fourth and eighth 
grade. 

We have made some progress on some of 
these issues in Congress. We may have a 
chance to talk about that in the question and 
answer period, but so far we have not been 
able to persuade the Congress to embrace 
the smaller class sizes, the modernized 
schools, the more teachers, the higher stand- 
ards. We're going to keep working to do that. 
I want to ask Congress to join with the may- 
ors across party lines to do what is right for 
our children in the 21st century. 

You have set an example, all of you, with- 
out regard to party, who have put your chil- 
dren first. Just remember this, I had a meet- 
ing with the head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Alan Greenspan, a couple of days ago. 
And he said—it was really interesting—he 
said, “You know, it’s hard to be sure about 
everything that’s going on in this economy, 
but one thing is absolutely clear. It is now 
being powered by ideas. We live in an econ- 
omy of ideas. You have more wealth growth 
on less density of physical product than ever 
before in human history, and the trend will 
continue unabated. That means all the op- 
portunities of tomorrow are those that are 
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in the minds of our children waiting to be 
brought out.” 

You recognize that, and together we have 
to bring them out. Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mayor Paul Helmke of Fort Wayne, 
IN, president, U.S. Conference of Mayors; Prime 
Minister Binyamin Netanyahu of Israel; Chairman 
Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Authority; Ambas- 
sador Dennis Ross, Special Middle East Coordi- 
nator; Mayor Richard M. Daley of Chicago, IL; 
and Sandra Feldman, president, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


Statement on New Initiatives in 
Support of Peace in Northern 
Ireland 


May 7, 1998 


Today, I met with 10 women and men rep- 
resenting the WAVE Center in Northern Ire- 
land, a support group for those who have 
been touched by the political violence of the 
past three decades. Each of these extraor- 
dinary individuals, representing both tradi- 
tions in Northern Ireland, has suffered—los- 
ing members of their families or being badly 
wounded themselves. I was inspired by their 
courage in rejecting violence and working for 
lasting peace in a land where people are not 
labeled by religion or national preference, in- 
spired by their vision of a future marked by 
reconciliation and cooperation. And I will 
never forget their personal stories of sorrow 
and suffering, stories which are shared by 
many people of both communities in North- 
ern Ireland. WAVE proves hatred can be 
overcome by hope, division can give way to 
unity, as victims of Northern Ireland’s tragic 
past work together for brighter future. 

The Good Friday Agreement, forged by 
an extraordinary group of leaders represent- 
ing the full range of Northern cliak society 
and politics, offers the people of Northern 
Ireland the chance of a lifetime to secure 
a lasting peace. It is time for all the parties 
to say no—once and for all—to viclence and 
yes to hope, to make a decisive break with 
the past and launch a brighter future. There 
is no better way to honor the sacrifice of the 
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people with whom I met today—and so many 
more like them. 

America has stood by those who have 
stood for peace, and we will continue to do 
our part to help the people of Northern Ire- 
land realize tangible benefits of peace—so 
the despair that accompanied violence can 
give way to faith in the future. 

Since 1993, this administration and. the 
Congress have contributed $100 million to 
the International Fund for Ireland for North- 
ern Ireland and the border counties of the 
Republic of Ireland. I am today announcing 
a series of actions to bolster the foundations 
of peace. 

First, I am committed to seeing that the 
new West Belfast Springvale Campus project 
is completed. I intend to work with Congress 
to make available up to $5 million to make 
this happen. As a first step, I am directing 
Jim Lyons, my adviser for economic initia- 
tives, who is also our observer on the Board 
of the International Fund for Ireland, to con- 
firm that the IFI will approve those funds. 
Four years ago, at our initiative, we and our 
partners in the IFI provided the initial £5 
million that seeded this project. Straddling 
the peace line that once divided Protestant 
from Catholic, the Springvale Campus will 
give students of both communities the 
chance to acquire the education to match 
their indomitable spirit—and in so doing, en- 
courage cohesion, community pride and eco- 
nomic growth. 

I am | asking the United States Information 
Age ncy to support the Springvale Campus 
with its full range of educational programs, 
including Fulbright, International Visitors, 
and Citizen Exchanges. USIA will also foster 
links between Springvale and one or more 
American universities to promote coopera- 
tion between their faculties and establish 
long-term ties. 

Second, the United States is committed to 
helping the communities in Northern Ireland 
build the new institutions created by the 
April 10 accord. The new Assembly will give 
the people both a voice and a stake in their 
peace, but the challenges to create a func- 
tioning institution are great. My administra- 
tion will work with Congress to make avail- 
able $500,000 as soon as possible to fund pro- 
grams to support this effort. 
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Third, Secretary Daley will visit Northern 
Ireland in early June with a high-level U.S. 
business delegation to intensify what is al- 
ready a substantial economic relationship. 
With peace holding firm, there are strong 
business opportunities we must pursue now 
to boost prosperity and the hope for the fu- 
ture that is crucial to the foundations of 
peace. 

Fourth, USIA is supporting the collabora- 
tion of the Philadelphia Jobs Initiative with 
Worktrain, a Northern Ireland welfare-to- 
work initiative. I will meet with representa- 
tives of the two organizations during the 
U.S.-EU Summit in London. 

Finally, | am pleased to announce a Vital 
Voices Conference to be held in Belfast in 
early fall, with cosponsorship from the 
United States and regional partners. This 
conference will showcase and support wom- 
en’s role in the economic and political life 
of their society. The women of Northern Ire- 
land—wives, mothers, and daughters—have 
borne an enormous share of the trauma of 
The Troubles. Now, their participation will 
be essential to build a future of peace and 
reconciliation. I've asked the First Lady to 
travel to Belfast to take part in this important 
conference. 

We have seen around the world how 
Americans have rallied to help the lands of 
their ancestors. I hope the Irish-American 
community will continue to support the 
voices of peace in Northern Ireland. My ad- 
ministration will continue to do all we can 
to foster hope and healing in Northern Ire- 
land and to help its people build a new age 
of peace for their families and future genera- 
tions. 


Statement on Senate Action on 
Internal Revenue Service Reform 
Legislation 

May 7, 1998 


I am very pleased that IRS reform took 
a major step forward today with bipartisan 
passage of the Senate bill. We’ve worked 
hard to give the American people an IRS that 
is fairer and more responsive to their needs 
and to support the many dedicated IRS em- 
ployees who do want to serve them well. 
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We've made progress, and final passage of 
this reform bill will help our efforts to give 
Americans the modern, customer-friendly 
IRS they deserve. 

Vice President Gore and Treasury Sec- 
retary Bob Rubin last year completed a top- 
to-bottom review of customer service at the 
IRS. This effort has launched a complete re- 
vamping of customer service at the IRS. IRS 
offices and phones are open longer, problem- 
solving days have been instituted, and inde- 
pendent citizen advocacy panels are being 
launched. I’ve also appointed a new kind of 
IRS Commissioner. Charles Rossotti is an ex- 
perienced businessman who understands 
technology and understands customer serv- 
ice. Certainly, not every problem will be 
solved overnight, but our new Commissioner 
is committed to ongoing reform and to cor- 
recting problems when they arise. 

The Senate bill, like the House bill, will 
provide Commissioner Rossotti the tools he 
needs to succeed, and it will expand taxpayer 
rights. The new personnel flexibility provi- 
sions will allow the IRS to bring in talent 
and expertise from the private sector. The 
bill provides taxpayers with a stronger Tax- 
payer Advocate. It also advances the impor- 
tant goal of expanding electronic filing of tax 
returns to make it easier for taxpayers. 

I urge the House and Senate to act quickly 
and send me a bill to sign that expands tax- 
payer rights and moves us forward towards 
delivering an IRS the American people de- 
serve. We will continue to work with the 
Congress on a bipartisan basis on a final bill 
that advances our shared goals, that avoids 
unintended benefits for noncompliant tax- 
payers, and that is consistent with our com- 
mitment to fiscal discipline. 


Proclamation 7093—Mother’s Day, 
1998 


May 7, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Mothers are the heart of our families and 
the soul of our society. They are the nurtur- 
ers of life, our teachers, confidants, coun- 
selors, and lifelong friends. They believe in 
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our dreams and help us to achieve them. 
They help us develop the values, self-esteem, 
strength of character, and generosity of spirit 
we need to embrace the wider world beyond 
the family. Above all, mothers provide us 
with the blessing of their love. 

While this special love between mother 


and child is unchanging, the challenges of 


motherhood are not. The role of women in 
our society has changed dramatically during 
the past century. Millions of American 
women today pursue full-time careers in ad- 
dition to carrying out their duties as parents, 
balancing family, job, and community re- 
sponsibilities. Whether they stay home with 
their children or become working mothers, 
mothers today care for their families and 
meet the new demands of our complex soci- 
ety with strength, courage, and quiet selfless- 
ness. On Mother’s Day, let us honor all 
mothers—biological or adoptive, foster or 
stepmother—whose unconditional love has 
strengthened us and whose many gifts have 
graced our lives. 

The Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 770), has des- 
ignated the second Sunday in May each year 
as “Mother’s Day” and requested the Presi- 
dent to call for its appropriate observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 10, 1998, as Moth- 
er’s Day. I urge all Americans to express their 
love, respect, and appreciation for the con- 
tributions mothers have made to all of us, 
and I call upon all citizens to observe this 
day with appropriate programs, ceremonies, 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 11, 1998] 


NoTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on May 12. 


Remarks to the Arab American 
Institute Conference 
May 7, 1998 


Thank you, Jim. To Elie Abboud and Fuad 
Ateyeh, all the members of the Arab Amer- 
ican Institute, the National Arab American 
Business Association, Palestinian American 
Congress; to Prince Bandar and the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps—all of you, thank 
you for coming. My fellow Americans: I like 
getting advice from Jim Zogby’s mother. 
[Laughter] And she has a remarkable read 
on the world. Her son, John, a renowned 
pollster, has nothing on her. In fact, I think 
her numbers are better than his for me some- 
times. [Laughter] I also want to say a special 
word of appreciation to Jim for his advice 
over the years. He is a remarkable voice for 
calm and clarity, no matter how heated the 
issues. But I can tell you, he is one of the 
most forceful, intense, and brutally honest 
people who ever come to the White House 
to see me. And you should be proud of that. 

I understand that I am the first sitting 
President to address an Arab-American con- 
ference. [Applause] Thank you. I see Con- 
gressman Moran in the audience; he came 
here so the Irish would not be alone at the 
podium. And I thank him for that. [Laughter] 

I’m honored to be the first President, but 
I’m surprised, frankly, and also a little dis- 
appointed, because the Arab-American com- 
munity has made an enormous contribution 
to this country with basic values that made 
us great: love of family and belief in hard 
work and personal responsibility, and a pas- 
sionate devotion to education, which I hope 
we will see engulf every single ethnic group 
in America today. 

I congratulate you on the way you have 
found your voice, on speaking out on a wide 
range of domestic issues and not just on the 
questions involving the Middle East. A 
record number of Arab-Americans are now 
running for and serving in public office, in- 
cluding the United States Congress. But even 
the newest Yemeni immigrants, once poor 
farmers, are now small-business owners, 
achieving their rightful share of the American 
dream. 

I wanted to talk with you very briefly to- 
night about how we can work together at 
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home and around the world at the end of 
this century to prepare for the challenges and 
the staggering opportunities of the one about 
to dawn. 

First, we must help all Americans see our 
diversity as our greatest strength. People ask 
me from time to time why I feel so passion- 
ately about this, and they assume, rightly, it’s 
partly, maybe largely, because I’m a south- 
erner and I grew up with the old and still 
unfinished business between black and white 
Americans. But I also grew up in a very un- 
usual town for the South. My hometown had 
only 35,000 people, but it was a national park 
and a place with healing hot waters, and we 
had all kinds of people coming there to retire. 
So here I was a little boy growing up in the 
South in a town that had two synagogues— 
35,000 people—we had two synagogues, a 
Greek Orthodox Church, a huge Czech com- 
munity, a Lithuanian community, and just 
about somebody from everywhere. 

But my attitudes about Arab-Americans 
were first formed because I was good friends 
with a young immigrant named David Zorab 
who came to my home State after he was 
orphaned and grew up to become the val- 
edictorian of my high school class. And he 
went on to become a brilliant physician in 
Pennsylvania. And I suppose that I always 
wanted all Americans to enjoy the kind of 
life I had as a child. And yet, a lot of people 
around me didn’t have that life, because they 
were imprisoned by their own prejudices. 
We have to free this country of all those prej- 
udices. 

I know it is true that Arab-Americans still 
feel the sting of being stereotyped in false 
ways. I have done what I could to warn 
against that. The saddest encounter, I sup- 
pose, was when we went through the heart- 
breaking experience of Oklahoma City, and 
many people were quick to rush to judgment. 
And I remember that terrible day when I 
urged the American people not to do so. 

I am very grateful not only to Jim but to 
others among you who have been an active 
part of my race initiative. And I’m very 
pleased that you’re now working with Jewish- 
Americans and members of several Euro- 
pean ethnic groups to organize I think six 
regional forums on race and diversity around 
our Nation over the coming year. 
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These sorts of things don’t often make 
headlines in the news today because they 
work; therefore, they are not sufficiently con- 
tentious. And when there is no blood on the 
floor at the end of the meeting, they are often 
considered not newsworthy. They are pro- 
foundly important. And I believe that there 
is a deeper hunger among Americans of all 
kinds to discuss these matters in an honest 
and open way than even most of us appre- 
ciate. 

I was amazed, I just got a letter from 
ESPN. They sponsored sort of a town hall 
on race the other night with athletes and 
coaches and others. And I think they were 
truly astonished because they had about the 
same viewership as they do for a pro basket- 
ball game. And moreover, the viewership 
picked up as the program went on, so the 
channel surfers saw it and decided they 
ought to hang on for a while. So I would 
encourage you to continue that. Don’t let any 
American have the misfortune of never hav- 
ing known an Arab-American. You can do 
that if you try. 

The second thing we have to do is keep 
working until we bring the spark of enter- 
prise and opportunity to every corner of the 
Nation. It may be hard to believe, since we 
have the lowest unemployment rate in 28 
years and the lowest inflation rate in over 
30 years and the highest homeownership in 
the history of the country and a record num- 
ber of small business starts in the last 5 years, 
including those started by many Arab-Ameri- 
cans, but not every American has had the 
chance to reap the rewards of this remark- 
able prosperity. You understand clearly the 
power and the dignity that comes from being 
able to earn a living to support a family. We 
have to bring this kind of opportunity 
throughout America. I have put before the 
Congress several proposals to close the op- 
portunity gaps, empowerment zones, com- 
munity development financial institutions, 
housing and other development initiatives. I 
hope they will be positively acted upon this 
year, and I ask you for your support. 

The third thing we have to do is to build 
the world’s finest education system. We have 
done so with our universities, and we are 
blessed to have people not only of all dif- 
ferent races and ethnic groups in America 
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attend them but people from all over the 
world. But no one would seriously assert that 
we had today the finest system of elementary 
and secondary education, and yet it is more 
important than every before. 

A couple of days ago, I had a fascinating 
conversation with the head of the Federal 
Reserve, Alan Greenspan, and we were talk- 
ing about the phenomenal prosperity our 
country is enjoying and the number of the 
developments around the world. And he said, 
“You know, we really are completely now en- 
gulfed by an economy based on ideas.” He 
said that there is an interesting measure of 
the total physical output of a country com- 
pared to its wealth. And he said our total 
physical output in terms of mass is hardly 
increased at all, while the stock market and 
our national wealth has exploded, because we 
have an economy based on ideas. In such 
an economy it is unforgivable neglect to per- 
mit children to grow up and go through the 
school system and not be able to participate 
in that economy because their minds have 
not developed to the point where they can. 
And it is not necessary. 

Again, I have laid before the Congress a 
number of proposals that will make edu- 
cation our number one priority and result in 
dramatic improvements of our schools, small- 
er classes, better teaching, higher standards, 
expanded choice, more discipline, greater ac- 
countability. 

Today I met with a group of mayors who 
endorsed my proposal to end social pro- 
motion but to increase the amount of help 
we're giving to children who are having trou- 
ble in school, more after-school help, more 
summer schools, more support. In Chicago, 
where they are now requiring children who 
don’t make the grade to go to summer school, 
they're seeing children in summer school 
gain as much as 2 years in reading and math- 
ematics capacity, just in one intense summer 
effort. 

So again I say to you—so many of you 
know you are the living proof that education 
is the key to opportunity. Just across the river 
from here, in Fairfax County, we have a 
school district with children from 180 dif- 
ferent national and ethnic groups whose na- 
tive languages number in excess of 100. Now, 
I think that’s a good thing. I think that is 
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a great thing for America in a global society. 
But you can only imagine what will happen 
if they're all well-educated, and unfortu- 
nately, you can only imagine what will hap- 
pen if vast numbers of them are not well- 
educated. 

So think about what brought you all here 
tonight and how you came to be here. And 
we have to do this. We have to do it. The 
Federal Government, the President, can only 
do so much. Parents have to do a lot; teachers 
have to do a lot; the kids have to do the most. 
But we owe it to them, as a society, to provide 
educational opportunity second to none and 
to make sure that every child’s mind has a 
chance to be developed. 

Now, the fourth thing that we have to do 
is to continue as Americans to lead the world 
toward peace and freedom. If we can set an 
example and live together across all the lines 
that divide us, not simply respecting but actu- 
ally celebrating our differences and honoring 
them—not tolerating them but honoring 
them—we clearly have a responsibility to do 
that elsewhere. 

Now that the cold war is over and people 
are not being drawn like magnets to two dif- 
ferent economic and political systems, it is 
natural that people would re-examine the 
premises on which they are organized and 
on which the govern themselves. It is, I sup- 
pose, natural—at least it is predictable—that 
we would even have a resurgence of destruc- 
tive ethnic impulses, as we have seen in Bos- 
nia, as we see in Kosovo even tonight, in 
other parts of the world; as we saw in the 
tragedy where somewhere between 700,000 
and a million people were killed in Rwanda 
in the short space of 100 days, and without 
weapons of mass destruction, so that it had 
to be done in the grizzliest, most inhumane 
way. 

But we can do better. In Northern Ireland, 
representatives of all the major parties have 
reached an historic agreement that I hope 
and pray will be ratified by the voters of 
Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ire- 
land in just a few days. I think all of us, and 
especially all of you, should take a special 
measure of pride that those talks in Northern 
Ireland were chaired by George Mitchell, the 
former majority leader, who is, of course, also 
of Lebanese descent. 
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Today, I met with members of a group 
of Irish people who had all lost sons, or hus- 
bands, or brothers in the Troubles. They are 
now working to help each other and others 
like them work for peace, both inner peace 
and peace among the Irish. And I suppose, 
in every part of the world, you can hardly 
have one without the other. 

We are now also, as all of you know, work- 
ing very hard to regain the momentum for 
peace in the Middle East. The last year has 
been so frustrating for the people of the Mid- 
dle East, so frustrating for the peace-loving 
people in the Palestinian areas and in Israel, 
that it’s easy to forget how far we have come 
in the last few years. We’ve had the Oslo 
Accords, the Washington peace signing in 
September of ‘93, the Hebron agreement, 
unprecedented security cooperation, the 
open dialog that had been established; all 
these things were quite important. They have 
brought the possibility of peace closer than 
ever before. All I’m trying to do is to regain 
that momentum. We have an opportunity to 
get this process moving again and to move 
forward. 

It has been my experience in life—and I've 
lived long enough now to see it—that in al- 
most every area of human endeavor, oppor- 
tunities do not last forever; they must be 
seized. And I hope this one will be seized. 
Difficult choices have been made—will have 
to be made—by Palestinians and Israelis 
alike. And we cannot impose a solution be- 
cause we—even you—will not have to live 
out the consequences. But we must—we 
must—try to help find enough common 
ground to return to the dialog. Keep in mind, 
what we are trying to do is to get the parties 
over a hurdle so they can get into these final 
status talks, so we can stay on the timetable 
established a few years ago by both the Pal- 
estinians and the Israelis to finish the whole 
thing by this month next year. Now, I am 
sending Ambassador Dennis Ross back to 
Israel tonight to go the extra mile to help 
the parties seize this opportunity. 

All of you know what invaluable benefits 
peace can bring to the people of the region. 
All of you know how much suffering has been 
undergone by people because of the absence 
of peace. All of you know how much extra 
suffering has been borne every time there 
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is an interruption of normalcy. We have got 
to get this done. I am doing the very best 
I can, and I know you are, too. 

I have given a lot of thought to what makes 
people get into downward spirals. We see it 
in horrible terms when violence occurs and 
life is lost, not just in the Middle East but 
anyplace—in Bosnia, where we were able to 
end a war, in other places. We see it in less 
violent ways when people in positions of pub- 
lic responsibility get into a downward spiral 
of destructive attempts to hurt each other 
for political reasons that have no larger public 
purpose. 

We all have to struggle every day. I used 
to tell my daughter when she was at home 
that it’s almost like all of us get up every 
day with an inner scale inside, with lightness 
and constructive, positive behavior on one 
side and all our darkest fears on the other. 
And the scales are always shifting in balance, 
and every day you have to get up and push 
the scale down on the right side. We all have 
to fight it. And when I get very discouraged 
about it, and I think, well, we’re all just going 
to run up against a dead end, I try to remem- 
ber the examples of people who have over- 
come more than I can imagine. I'll never for- 
get the first time I talked to Nelson Mandela 
about how he actually made himself over- 
come his hatred of his oppressors so that he 
could wait and endure 27 long years until 
he could bring it all together. And he said, 
“You know, they took a lot from me when 
I was in prison. I never saw my children grow 
up. I lost my personal life. I was brutalized. 
I was humiliated. Finally, it occurred to me 
they could take everything away from me but 
my mind and my heart. Those things I would 
have to give away. I decided not to give them 
away.” 

I ask you to remain resolute and to remain 
passionate but always to be large. Do not give 
away the best part of your own lives. Do not 
give away the best part of your hopes. We 
will prevail. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:35 p.m. at the 
Grand Hyatt Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Elie Abboud, president, National Arab Amer- 
ican Business Association; Fuad Ateyeh, presi- 
dent, Arab American Congress; Prince Bandar bin 
Sultan bin Abd al-Aziz Al Saud, Saudi Arabian 
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Ambassador to the United States; James J. Zogby, 
president, Arab American Institute, and John J. 
Zogby, president, Zogby International, and their 
mother, Celia Zogby; and President Nelson 
Mandela of South Africa. 


Remarks to the Delaware State 
Legislature in Dover, Delaware 


May 8, 1998 


Thank you, Governor. I took good notes: 
No children on a child care waiting list; all 
poor 4-year-olds in Head Start; every class- 
room wired. I'll be saying that now every 
time I go to another city or another State; 
I'll be saying, if Delaware can do it, why can’t 
you. And I thank you. 

I want to thank the Governor, and Senator 
Sharp, Speaker Spence, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Minner, the members of the legisla- 
ture, the judiciary, the State officials who are 
here; former Governors Peterson and 
Tribbitt, and other distinguished citizens of 
this State; Mr. Mayor. I’m delighted to be 
joined today by the Secretary of Defense, 
who is going with me to Dover Air Base when 
we finish here to thank our air men and 
women there for their distinguished service, 
and who has also been a leader in education, 
because the Department of Defense runs 
schools all over the world for American chil- 
dren—by our wonderful Secretary of Edu- 
cation, Dick Riley; by Mickey Ibarra, the Di- 
rector of our Office of Intergov ernmental Af- 
fairs; and others. We are all delighted to be 
here. 

And Id like to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to Congressman Castle for coming up 
here with me. He’s an old friend of mine. 
We worked together on welfare reform more 
than a decade ago now. I have been trying 
to decide, when Mike and Tom changed jobs, 
which one really got the promotion. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I am delighted to be the first President 
ever to speak here. The others did not know 
what they were missing. I love your Capitol 
Building. I like the feel of your legislature. 
I like the size of your legislature. [Laughter] 
I wonder if it would take a constitutional 
amendment to reduce Congress to this size. 
[Laughter] It’s a wonderful idea. 
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And I like the fact that the first State in 
the Nation is leading in doing the Nation’s 
first business of educating our children. I’ve 
come here to talk about that work, why it 
is—in the States and in many communities 
around the country and must be in Washing- 
ton the work of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats—why it must be a national crusade to 
give our children the world’s best education. 

We have a history of putting nation above 
party when the Nation’s security and future 
are at issue. We did it for 50 years, which 
is why the cold war turned out the way it 
did. The tradition was deeply honored by 
Secretary Cohen, who left a distinguished ca- 
reer in the United States Senate as a Repub- 
lican Senator from Maine to joint our admin- 
istration, and he is performing well for the 
American people as Secretary of Defense. 

It is a tradition embodied by your Sen- 
ators, Bill Roth and Joe Biden, who led the 
recent stunningly successful effort to expand 
NATO to include Hungary, Poland, and the 
Czech Republic. And you should be very 
proud of both of them. 

And I have seen it, having had the oppor- 
tunity to work for years now with Mike Castle 
and Tom Carper when they were in both jobs 
in succession, on welfare reform, on child 
care, on the education of our children. And 
you can be very proud of both of them 

And Delaware, maybe because it’s a small 
State and maybe because I came from a small 
State and was often ridiculed for it in national 
politics—my experience is that maybe be- 
cause we're smaller, people learn to treat 
each other as people. They learn to listen 
to people on opposite sides of the aisle. They 
learn that they don’t have all the answers and 
that everybody’s got a valuable perspective, 
and that in the end, we all have to get to- 
gether and do something that moves our 
country or our State or our community for- 
ward. And for all of that, I am very grateful 
to the State of Delaware. 

Thomas Jefferson once said of your State 
that “Delaware is like a diamond, small, but 
having within it inherent value.” If he were 
today, here, giving this speech, he might say, 
being as he was a modern thinker, Delaware 
is like a silicon chip—{laughter|—small, but 
having within it enormous inherent value; 
namely, the power to shape the future. 
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You have always looked to the future, from 
the time you did become the first State to 
ratify the Constitution. It was the beginning 
of many firsts: Delaware was the first State 
to produce a transatlantic iron steamship; 
then there was the first commercial tele- 
phone call between an airplane and a moving 
car, 100 years later—some of us would prob- 
ably like it if telephone calls on airplanes and 
cars were not possible—[laughter|—all the 
way to the remarkable innovations now being 
dreamed up in the DuPont labs. 

All of this is dramatically changing the 
world. The Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve, Alan Greenspan, came by the White 
House for one of our periodic meetings a 
few days ago, and we were talking about this 
incredible economy. And he said, “You know, 
we really are living in an economy of ideas.” 
He said, “There is a measure of a nation’s 
output in wealth compared to its physical 
output, the literal physical density of all the 
goods that are produced.” He said, “The 
measure is more skewed now than ever be- 
fore. There is hardly any increase in the mass 
of what we’re producing, but the wealth of 
what we're producing is exploding. Why? Be- 
cause ideas are driving the increase in the 
wealth of the Nation.’ 

Today we learned that our unemployment 
rate has dropped to 4.3 percent, the lowest 
since 1970. That is particularly impressive in 
light of the fact that inflation now is the low- 
est in more than 30 years, homeownership 
is at an all-time high, the welfare rolls are 
the lowest in 27 years, the crime rate is the 
lowest in 24 years. 

Our social fabric is mending. We saw that 
teen pregnancy had had a substantial drop 
for the 2d year in a row, something I know 
that the Governor has been passionately 
committed to. Our leadership in the world 
is still unrivaled, although we seem some- 
times to be in some doubt about it here at 
home. 

In Delaware your unemployment is all the 
way down to 3.4 percent. You've had tens 
of thousands of new jobs, twice the rate of 
new business growth as 5 years ago. 

The thing I would like to say about all this 
is, no one can claim full responsibility for it. 
There was not a totally coordinated strategy, 
but it did not happen by accident. America 
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has been on the same page, from our strategy 
in Washington to balance the budget, invest 
in our people, and expand trade—to the en- 
trepreneurs, to the scientists and technicians, 
to the teachers in our schools and the people 
who run our business and the folks who work 
in our factories. We have been on the same 
page. Good things don’t happen by accident, 
even when millions—even hundreds of’ mil- 
lions of people are responsible. 

And we must be on the same page when 
it comes to education. Before I get into what 
I want to say about education, I want to make 
a point I tried to make in the State of the 
Union. I’ve had a lot of people—people who 
are primarily political people, good people 
but people who normally think about things 
in political terms—say to me, “Well, you 
know, why don’t you just relax and start play- 
ing golf 3 times a week. I mean, you've got 
low unemployment, low inflation; people are 
suspicious of Government; why don’t—just 
don’t do much and everybody will be happy.” 
There is an answer to that. And the answer 
is that that might be a decent prescription 
for a static time, but in a dynamic time, 
where things are changing very rapidly, the 
fact that things are good in the moment does 
not guarantee they will be good 5 months 
or 5 years from now, because they're chang- 
ing. So you have to keep working to stay 
cheed of the curve. And those of us in public 
life have to work no less than entrepreneurs 
do. 

If you go to Silicon Valley, you don’t see 
anybody out there sort of laying down on the 
job just because the stock prices are high, 
because they know how dynamic the world 
is. And there is a second answer, which is 
that we still have some very profound chal- 
lenges that, if left unmet, will come back to 
haunt us in the 21st century. What are they? 
I can only tell you what I think they are. 
I think, first of all, in Washington we have 
to reform our major programs of social cohe- 
sion, Social Security and Medicare, for the 
needs of the 21st century and for the reality 
that the baby boomers are going to retire, 
and when they do, there will only be about 
two people working for every one person 
drawing Social Security. The present systems 
are unsustainable as they are. We have to 
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change them, consistent with our values and 
the real facts. 

Two, we have to prove that you can grow 
the economy without destroying the environ- 
ment. And we have to convince people in 
developing countries that they can and to 
embrace new technologies to do that. Just 
a few days ago I was out in California at a 
low-income/moderate-income housing devel- 
opment which is cutting by 40 percent the 
energy usage on low-income housing, using 
solar panels that are not now those big, heavy 
things you've seen on the roof, but that look 
just like ordinary shingles, using windows 
that keep over half the heat in in the winter- 
time and over half the heat out in the sum- 
mertime and still let more light in, and other 
basic things like that. We have to prove that 
we can make environmental preservation and 
economic growth go hand in hand. 

The third thing we've got to do is to bring 
the spark of enterprise to poor inner-city 
communities and rural communities, includ- 
ing Native American ones that haven't felt 
it. 

The fourth thing we have to do is to prove 
that we can live together as one America in 
an increasingly diverse society. 

The fifth thing we have to do, I would 
argue, is to prove that we can lead the world 
after the cold war in a consistent, firm way 
toward peace and prosperity and freedom 
and democracy. 

But none of that will matter if we don’t 
save our children. And that’s what I want to 
talk about today—only one aspect of it, but 
in some ways the most important one. And 
Delaware, again, is leading the Nation. So 
I may be preaching to the choir, but that’s 
not all bad. I'll polish the sermon and see 
if 1 do better in other places. 

The condition of education in America and 
the importance of it and the impact it’s going 
to have on all our futures, as well as all our 
children, demands action from all of us, in 
Washington, in State capitals, in commu- 
nities all across the country. Many of our 
greatest challenges don’t fall under the au- 
thority of Washington, nor should they. I 
have supported giving States more authority 
in the area of welfare reform and in many 
other areas. Secretary Riley has cut by two- 
thirds the burden of regulations coming out 
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of Federal education aid. We started two new 
programs, Goals 2000 and School-to-Work, 
without a single new Federal regulation. 

The Federal Government can’t do all this. 
Some of our major challenges don’t even fall 
primarily under State government, nor 
should they. The power and the responsibil- 
ity of America to meet the challenges of the 
21st century rests with all levels of govern- 
ment and with all sectors of society. Some- 
times more with the private sector; some- 
times more with its most fundamental unit, 
the American family. And that is as it should 
be. 

But just because responsibility and power 
are dispersed doesn’t mean that we don’t all 
have to ask ourselves: What power do we 
have to have a positive impact; what is our 
responsibility? And then we have to move, 
because a revolution in education will not 
occur by accident any more than the revolu- 
tion in the American economy has occurred 
by accident, even though there will be mil- 
lions of people working on it, and we may 
not all be calling each other on the phone 
every day. 

Yesterday I talked to mayors from all over 
the country; I received their report on what 
they think should be done. Their agenda is 
very much like yours and very much like 
mine. 

I suppose that I’ve spent more time on 
education than any other thing in my 20 years 
and more in public life now. Nearly 10 years 
ago, when I was a Governor of my State, I 
stayed up almost all night down at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at President Bush’s Edu- 
cation Summit, working with Republican 
Governors to write goals for education for 
the year 2000. It was clear then—it was clear 
way back in 1983, when the “Nation At Risk” 
report was issued, and it is certainly clear 
today, that if we are going to prepare our 
children for the 21st century, we cannot hope 
to do it unless we can say with a straight 
face, “We are giving them the best education 
in the world. Not just a few of them, but 
all of them.” 

And we can all say, “Well, we can’t be re- 
sponsible for every teacher. We can’t be re- 
sponsible for every principal. We can’t be re- 
sponsible for every home. We can’t be re- 
sponsible for every unmotivated child.” 
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That’s all true, but we can play the odds. Sec- 
retary Cohen runs, arguably, the most effec- 
tive organization in the entire United States. 
Not every soldier, not every airman, not 
every marine, not every sailor is a stunning 
success, but they've got a pretty good system. 
And it didn’t happen by accident. And we 
should take that as our responsibility. 

It seems to me the keys are high expecta- 
tions, high standards, and high performance, 
fueled by more opportunity, more account- 
ability, and more choice. Secretary Riley and 
I have worked at this for more than 5 years. 
In one area, we have been especially success- 
ful and widely supportive across partisan 
lines and in States and local communities. 
We've opened the doors to higher education 
wider than ever before. 

The Balanced Budget Act I signed last 


year represented the greatest expansion of 
college opportunity since the GI bill was 
passed 50 years ago, with college tuition tax 
credits, including the $1500 a year HOPE 
scholarship for the first 2 years of college, 
education IRA’s, expanded Pell grants, de- 


ductibility of interest on student loans, 
300,000 more work-study slots, another 
100,000 young people earning education 
credits by serving in the national service pro- 
gram, AmeriCorps, and lifetime learning 
credits for adults who have to go back to 
school. 

All of these things together mean that any 
American who is willing to study and work 
hard can get an education in college, and that 
is very important. It will change the face and 
the future of America. We learned in the 
1990 census that Americans, younger Amer- 
ican workers who were high school dropouts, 
high school graduates, or who had less than 
2 years of post-high school education, were 
likely to get jobs where their incomes went 
down over time compared to inflation. Those 
that had at least 2 years of post-high school 
training were likely to get and keep jobs 
where their incomes went up. So that was 
fundamentally important, and we can all be 
proud of it. And many States have done more 
to try to give scholarships and make college 
more affordable, and that’s important. 

The Senate just this week—and I want to 
compliment them—passed 91 to 7 what I 
have called the “GI bill” for workers—it basi- 
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cally consolidates this incredible tangle of 
Federal training programs into a skills grant, 
so that if a person is unemployed or under- 
employed and eligible, you just get basically 
the skills grant and then you decide where 
to take it. Since nearly every American lives 
within driving distance of a community col- 

lege or some other very efficient institution, 

we no longer need the Federal Government 
micromanaging the definition of all these 
training programs, and we don’t need any- 
body in the way of it. 

Now, we have some provision, particularly 
that the Governors wanted who live in rural 
areas—who have lots of people in rural areas 
that may not have alll available services, 
but this is very important. And we've got to 
resolve the differences now in the House and 
the Senate bill and pass it. This is a huge 
thing. And the Congress can be proud of it, 
and the country can be proud of it. 

But with all that said and done, I don’t 
think there is a person here who would dis- 
pute the following two statements: We have 
the best system of higher education in the 
world; we do not have the best system of 
elementary and secondary education in the 
world. You don’t have to criticize your favor- 
ite teacher. You can honor the PTA leaders 
and the school board members. No one be- 
lieves it’s the best in the world. And until 
it is, we can’t rest. That is the bottom line. 

The budget that I have presented, which 
is a balanced budget, has the biggest commit- 
ment in history from the Federal Govern- 
ment to K through 12 education. But we all 
know that’s less than 10 percent of the total. 
Still, I think it’s important that the National 
Government focus on results, because things 
don’t happen by accident. I think we should 
focus on high standards, real accountability, 
more choice, and finally, I'd like to say a word 
about safe schools, because that is a problem 
in some parts of our country. 

First, there’s no substitute for standards. 
I want to compliment Delaware for what 
you're doing. This week, 3d, 5th, 8th, and 
10th graders all over the State are participat- 
ing in your new assessment process to see 
how well they’re doing in reading, writing, 
and math. And you're going to add other sub- 
jects, the Governor told me, in the next cou- 
ple of years. You also have done something 
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that may give us a key to how to solve the 
national issue, which is that about a quarter 
of your exam questions are apparently taken 
from the National Assessment of Education 
Progress, which is a national test most States 
participate in, but by definition, it’s only 
given to a representative sample of students, 
not all students. I compliment you on that. 
I think that is a brilliant reform. 

And I think it’s important that we find a 
way to have national standards and exams at 
least in the basics. It is very important. Sec- 
retary Riley and I were talking on the way 
out; he was talking about South Carolina still 
having quite an old State test. We had some 
old State tests when I was Governor of Ar- 


kansas. Our kids just knocked the top off of 


them, the same test we'd been giving for 
years. And then when we took a national test 
that was current, we didn’t do so well. So 
without in any way undermining local control 
of the schools or the constitutional respon- 
sibility of the States for education, we need 
to have a set of national standards and an 
accountability system which tells us all hon- 
estly how we're doing. 

We're working hard now with an inde- 
pendent nonpartisan board—the acronym 
known to all the education experts in the au- 
dience is the NAGB Board. We've got Re- 
publicans and Democrats on the board and 
people I don’t even have any idea what their 
political affiliation is, all of whom are simply 
committed to educational excellence. And we 
want to find ways to coordinate with the 
States and the State tests to avoid unneces- 
sary costs and burdens. You may have found 
a way to do it in Delaware, by having a test 
that is both rooted in your State standards 
and encompassing national questions. But it’s 
a very good start. 

The second thing we have to do, and I 
understand the Governor said you were de- 
bating that, that may be tougher, is figure 
out what the accountability system is. Now, 
a lot of these questions should definitely be 
decided by people at the State and the local 
level. But let me, first of all, say that no test 
is worth a flip unless there is some con- 
sequences, not just negative ones but posi- 
tive, not just what you do to the students 
but what the rest of us have to do for the 
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education system based on the consequences 
of the test. 

We have to start by demanding account- 
ability from the students, and I strongly be- 
lieve that we should end the practice of so- 
called social promotion everywhere in the 
country. For many years there was a current 
theory in America that, well, it hurt a child’s 
self-esteem too much to be held back and 
the child could maybe pick it up next year. 
And besides that, children do learn at dif- 
ferent paces. That is absolutely true, espe- 
cially in the early years, the dramatically dif- 
ferent learning patterns of children in the 
early years. 

Then sooner or later, somehow, parents 
figured out that one reason kids dropped out 
of school in the 9th or 10th grade is because 
the material was going over their heads. It 
didn’t mean anything to them, so why should 
they sit around, because they weren’t able 
to do the work. And then even the kids fig- 
ured out that being 20 years old and not 
being able to fil! out an e mploy ment applica- 
tion and not being able to even read your 
high school diploma was far more destructive 
of self-esteem than spending another year in 
some grade along the way. 

Then, school districts began to figure out 
that they didn’t necessarily have to hold peo- 
ple back if they had proper after-school help 
and a little help in the summer, where a lot 
of kids having learning problems forget huge 
chunks of what they learned the year before. 

So we're now kind of coming to grips with 
this. I have often talked about the Chicago 
system; it probably had the most widely con- 
demned school system in the country be- 
cause they had a strike every year whether 
they needed it or not, for one thing, and be- 
cause they weren’t producing results. Now, 
the Chicago summer school system—they’ve 
ended social promotion. You have to go to 
summer school if you fail the test and you 
want to go on to the next grade. Their sum- 
mer school is the fifth biggest school district 
in America—the summer school. They have 
thousands of children going to school after 
school so many hours that thousands of them 
actually take three hot meals a day in the 
schools, in an inner-city environment where 
they're safe, they're not getting in trouble, 
and nobody’s hurting them. 
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Now, if a place that has those kinds of chal- 
lenges can take them on, every place in 
America can take them on. I’ve asked Con- 
gress to pass what we call education oppor- 
tunity zone legislation, that will basically give 
extra resources to schools in poor commu- 
nities if they will insist on high standards in 
social promotion, demand performance from 
students and teachers, and actually support 
the kids that are in trouble and give them 
the extra help they need. I hope Congress 
will pass it. 

Again, I say, in many ways we're following 
your lead. And I urge you to have a big vigor- 
ous debate on this—what are the con- 
sequences of this exam. And I wouldn't pre- 
sume to tell you what to do, but I can make 
two observations based on 20 years of work- 
ing, and hours and hours and hours spent 
in classrooms listening to teachers and watch- 
ing things unfold. 

One is, nobody will take your system seri- 
ously unless there are conse quences. Two is, 
if there are conse quences, whatever you de- 
cide they are, they cannot be exclusively neg- 
ative ones; they must also be positive, be- 
cause you have to believe that—in order to 
believe in democracy, you have to believe 
that almost ev erybody can learn almost ev- 
erything they need to know to make this 
country run right, which means almost every- 
body in the world can succeed in school. And 
if they’ re not, it’s probably not entirely their 
fault. So there should be consequences; some 
of them should be negative. But there must 
be positive ones as well. And I wish you well, 
and I can assure you the rest of us are going 
to be watching. 

The next thing I think we have to do is 
to develop and demand accountability and 
performance from teachers but also support 
them. I had the great pleasure this week— 
or last week—of hosting the Teachers of the 
Year at the White House. And that’s one of 
the happiest days of the year. You'll never 
find 50 more upbeat people than the teach- 
ers that are selected Teachers of the Year. 
And you talk to these people, and you can’t 
imagine that there’s ever been a problem in 
American education. 

The man who was named National Teach- 
er of the Year is a teacher from Virginia who 


teaches history and social studies and who 
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makes his kids role-play. So they play ancient 
Athenians and Spartans debating the Greek 
wars. They play Jefferson and Adams debat- 
ing each other about fundamental questions 
of what the real notion of the Union that 
we all belong to is. I mean, it was exhilarat- 
ing. 

Those are the kind of teachers that we wish 
all our children had all the time. And I think 
we need to do more to reward teachers who 
strive for excellence. One of the things that 
we can do at the national level that I hope 
you will support, that Tom and Mike’s former 
colleague, Governor Jim Hunt, has worked 
his whole career on, is to support the master 
teacher program, the National Board for Pro- 
fessional Teacher Certification. It’s a com- 
pletely voluntary thing which qualifies teach- 
ers based on, number one, their complete 
academic preparation for the course they're 
teaching, and number two, their success in 
teaching, and thirdly, I might add, their abil- 
ity to help other teachers improve their 
teaching skills. 

Now, today there are only a few hundred 
master teachers in America. My balanced 
budget contains enough funds to certify 
100,000 master teachers. When we get one 
of these teachers in every school building in 
America—every school ‘building in Amer- 
ica—going to the teachers’ lounge, going to 
the faculty meetings, talking to the principals, 
it will change the culture of education in 
America. Every other profession in the coun- 
try, just about, has national board certifi- 
cation. And believe me, this is a good thing 
that is a worthy investment. 

Finally, let me say, I believe that if teach- 
ers don’t measure up after getting all the sup- 
port and help they need, there ought to be 
a swift process, fair but swift—it should not 
be endless—to resolve the matter in a satis- 
factory way. Because you're not doing any- 
body any favors—no one—fundamentally, 
nobody is happy doing something they're not 
good at. You can never make me believe any- 
body is really happy when they know deep 
down inside they're not doing the job. So 
there has to be some system that is perfectly 
fair to every teacher but doesn’t take from 
now to kingdom come to resolve the matter 
in a way that allows the education system to 
go forward. 
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Now, I also think as we demand respon- 
sibility for results from the schools, we have 
to give the tools they need to the students 
and the teachers. I’ve said that, and I will 
say it again. Let me just mention one or tw: 
things. First, smaller class sizes. Children in 
some classes in America are in classes that 
are so big and crowded, there is no way any 
teacher—I don’t care how good he or she 
is—can deal with all the challenges that are 
presented—where classes are so big where 
the students are barely known by name to 
the teacher, much less the particular cir- 
cumstances of their lives. Given the fact that 
so many kids have so many troubles today, 
it’s very, very important. In classrooms like 
this, teachers are often forced to teach to the 
middle, leaving both the best kids and the 
most troubled kids behind. 

The Department of Education and Sec 
retary Riley today are releasing a report on 
class size and le: arning, basically reaffirming 
what Hillary and I have long believed. We 
adopted very rigorous class sizes for our State 
15 years ago. When class sizes go down 
enough, learning goes up—that’s what 
report shows—especially in the early years 
And when children come from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, small classes can make an even 
greater difference. 

Let me just give you a few examples from 
the study. In Tennessee, test scores were 
consistently higher among students that were 
in classes of fewer than 20 students. These 
children kept the edge even when they 
moved into larger classes in their later years 
of schooling. From Wisconsin, North Caro 
lina, and classrooms across the country, other 
studies confirm the same findings. 

Governor Carper and many of you here 
today are trying to reduce class size. | just 
want to encourage you and tell you that | 
have presented to the Congress a plan to do 
the same thing, which would not in any way 
conflict with what you're doing, but will en- 
able you to get some funds to support it. 

Today I’m sending legislation to Congress 
cosponsored by Senators Murray and Ken- 
nedy and Congressman Clay that will make 
class size reduction a national goal and, if 
enacted, would help school districts to hire 
another 100,000 teachers, which is about the 
number necessary, properly distributed 
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across the country, to give us average class 
size of 18 in the first three grades. It would 
also require the new teachers to pass com- 
petency exams to make sure they have the 
training and preparation they need. Many 
States now require this anyway. 

The second thing I'd like to say is Dela- 
ware may be the only State now where every 
wired, but every classroom 
wired. You remember, I’m sure, 
years ago, the Vice President and I 
went to San Francisco and got with a lot of 
people from the big computer companies 
and said that we wanted to try to wire every 
classroom and library by the year 2000. And 
we are making great headway. 


classroom is 
should be 
1 few 


y. We've got 
more than twice as many classrooms and li- 
braries wired today as we did just 32 years 
go when we did that. We have in the budget 
now funds to continue this urgent national 
priority. I hope that will pass. 

But finally, let me say, believe it or not, 
we've got—an enormous percentage of the 
buildings in this country are ill- 
equippe d to take the wiring because they're 
so old. We have cities in this country with 
average school buildings—average school 
buildings—over 65 years old and in terrible 
shape. I was in a small, growing district in 
Florida the other day where there were not 
1, not 5, but 17 trailers outside the main 
school building there for the kids. 

Now, when you come to work here every 
day in this ¢ Capitol it makes you feel good, 
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doesn’t it? It’s a beautiful building and you've 
obviously put a lot of funds into restoring 
it, and it makes you feel good. It says you’re 
important. It matters to be a member of the 
Delaware Legislature. One of the ways you 


know without anybody telling you is you 
come into this nice building, and it’s impor- 
tant. And if grown-ups are affected by their 
urroundings, children are even more so. 
What does it say to an inner-city kid from 
a poor family if they go to a school building 
every day and one of the whole floors is 
closed for want of repair? What does it say 
about how important those children are if 
every day they walk through the front door 
and the V look up and see three or four bro- 
ken windows? What does it say if the black- 
board is only half there because it’s been 
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cracked? What about the kids in the crowded 
school districts? 

You know, the first year or two, if you show 
up and there are a lot of house trailers, it’s 
kind of exciting because it means you've got 
a growing district and a lot of stuff going on. 
After 5 or 6 years, it means things aren’t get- 
ting better. It’s a very different message. And 
the important thing is not whether the build- 
ings are old or not, it is whether they are 
safe, clean, light, whether they send the mes- 
sage that this is a place w shere learning can 
occur, and this is a place where children are 
important. 

Now, I think education is a part of the 
national infrastructure. That’s why I wanted 
the Federal Government to help places who 
need it wire all the classrooms and libraries. 
And I have proposed for the first time that 
we help with the infrastructure needs of 
school districts—again, not in any way that 
would conflict with what any State or local 
school district is doing but, instead, to rein- 
force it. 

This budget contains funds that would 
help us to modernize 5,000 schools and build 
1,000 new ones. It would be a very good start 
on the incredible infrastructure needs of 
America’s schools. And for people who say 
it doesn’t matter, just think how you feel 
when you come through these doois every 
day. It does matter, and I hope we can pass 
it. 

The third thing I'd like to emphasize very 
briefly is that we need greater re in our 
schools. We do need more competition. You 
mentioned the Charter School of Wilming- 
ton, Governor, and other charter schools in 
your State. When I was elected President in 
1992, there was only one charter school in 
the entire country, public schools that tailor 
their programs to meet the needs and de- 
mands of their customers, the students and 
their parents. Since then, I’ve done every- 
thing I could to support them. 

Today, there are 800 charter schools, 32 
of our 50 States authorize them. Just last 
week in an overwhelming bipartisan vote, 
California voted in the legislature to create 
another 100 charter schools a year in our 
largest State. That’s great, great news—100 
a year. They had a 150 cap, I think, on the 
whole State. They blew off the cap and said, 
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“This is working’—and I’ve been in some 
of them out there, they are working—“We 
want 100 a year.” 

Now, my goal is to have 3,000 by the year 
2000 in the whole country, and I have pre- 
sented a budget to Congress which would 
give communities around the country any 
start-up funds they need to do this. It’s not 
so easy to do if you've never thought about 
it and never done the work and if you come 
from a place with limited resources. So I did 
present some money in the budget to do that. 
But I hope you will support that. 

Delaware has been at the forefront of the 
charter school movement. It is a good, good 
thing to do, along with having statewide pub- 
lic school choice plans. And I applaud you 
for yours. 

The fourth thing I'd like to talk just a little 
about is school safety. You know, it’s pretty 
hard to learn if you feel insecure. One of 
the main reasons that I supported the school 
uniform movement, not as a mandatory thing 
but where people needed it, was that I 
thought it would make our schools safer. And 
I’ve been around the country and seen a lot 
of schools that had terrible discipline prob- 
lems. And we’re worried about the safety of 
the kids going to and from school. And in 
every case where they had a terrible problem 
and adopted a uniform policy, it made a big 
difference. We want to do more to ensure 
our children’s safety. We want to make sure 
that our children are exposed to teachers and 
team leaders, not drug dealers and gang lead- 
ers. 

There are a lot of things we can do. Let 
me just mention one thing. We are trying 
in this budget to give States and communities 
more funds to support even wider and more 
extensive after-school programs, not only be- 
cause they're important educationally— 
which they are, and that’s their primary mis- 
sion—but because almost all kids get in trou- 
ble after school lets out and before the folks 
get home from work. A huge percentage of 
juvenile crime is committed between 3 and 
6 or 7 at night. And if we can have extensive 
after-school programs, we can make our chil- 
dren safer and our schools safer. Let me 
also—even one hand is good on that. [Laugh- 
ter] 
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Today the Department of Education is re- 
leasing a report which also shows we're doing 
a better job as a country in detecting guns 
in the schools. That’s really good—that’s the 
good news. The bad news is there are a lot 
of guns in the schools and other weapons. 
In 1997 more than 6,000 students were ex- 
pelled for bringing firearms to school. But 
I think that means we must continue and 
bear down on this policy of zero tolerance 
for guns in our schools. 

And again, it works to prevent problems. 
The superintendent of the Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, schools—which, by the way, is now the 
most diverse school district in America; Fair- 
fax County has kids from 180 different racial 
and ethnic groups, speaking over 100 native 
languages. But because they have a rigorous 
zero tolerance program, they have cut 
suspendable offenses over the past couple of 
years by more than 40 percent. It works. And 
we can have those results all over the coun- 
try. 

But let me say, going back to an issue 
you're debating, Secretary Riley asked all 
these school security experts what they 
thought we could do as a people, not just 
the Federal Government, to make the 
schools safer. And they said, interestingly 
enough, one of the most important things we 
could do is to create the smallest possible 
classes in the early grades, because the kids 
with problems would be found by the teach- 
ers. And then the teachers and the families 
and the counselors could work together to 
try to prevent these kids from getting in trou- 
ble in the first place. I thought it was a stun- 
ning thing, amazing. 

So Delaware is leading the Nation, and the 
Nation must follow. And we must, Repub- 
licans and Democrats together, all Ameri- 
cans, make a commitment to a revolution in 
standards and accountability, in choice and 
safety, based on high expectations, account- 
ability, and performance. It will take all of 
our commitment to do the job, but the chal- 
lenge must be met because America can’t be- 
come what it ought to be if we don’t. 

We can do this. This is not rocket science. 
This is an affair of the mind which most of 
us can comprehend. Fundamentally, it is also 
an affair of the heart. We know—we know— 
that the best days of this country are still 
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ahead. You may be the oldest State, but you 
still want to have the longest future. And the 
only way we can do it is with this. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. in the 
Senate Chamber. In his remarks, he referred to 
Gov. Tom Carper and Lt. Gov. Ruth Ann Minner 
of Delaware; President Pro Tempore Thomas B. 
Sharp, Delaware State Senate; Speaker Terry R. 
Spence, Delaware State House of Representa- 
tives; former Governors Russell W. Peterson and 
Sherman W. Tribbitt of Delaware; Mayor James 
L. Hutchinson of Dover; and Gov. James B. Hunt, 
Jr., of North Carolina. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Proposed “Class- 
Size Reduction and Teacher Quality 
Act of 1998” 


May 8, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit today for your 
immediate consideration and enactment the 
“Class-Size Reduction and Teacher Quality 
Act of 1998.” This legislative proposal would 
help States and local school | recruit, 
train, and hire 100,000 additional well-pre- 
pared teachers in order to reduce the average 
class size to 18 in grades 1 through 3 in our 
Nation’s public schools. It is an essential part 
of our overall effort to strengthen public 
schools throughout the Nation. 

As schools across the Nation struggle to 
accommodate a surge in enrollments, edu- 
cators and parents have become increasingly 
concerned about the impact of class size on 
teaching and learning, particularly in the 
critically important early grades, where stu- 
dents learn reading and other basic skills. 
This concern is justified: rigorous research 
confirms what parents and teachers have 
long believed—that students in smaller class- 
es, especially in the early grades, make great- 
er educational gains and maintain those gains 
over time. These gains occur because teach- 
ers in small classes can provide students with 
more individualized attention, spend more 
time on instruction and less time on dis- 
cipline, and cover more material effectively. 
Moreover, the benefits of smaller classes are 
greatest for poor, minority, and inner-city 
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children, the children who often face the 
greatest challenges in meeting high edu- 
cational standards. 

Smaller classes will have the greatest im- 
pact on student learning if the new teachers 
brought into the classroom are well qualified 
to teach reading and to take advantage of 
smaller learning environments. For this rea- 
son, my proposal emphasizes not just class- 
size reduction but also professional develop- 
ment for educators, and it will give school 
districts adequate time to recruit and train 
staff while phasing in smaller classes. Fur- 
thermore, all new teachers hired under the 
program would be required to pass a State 
teacher competency test and would also have 
to be certified to teach or be making satisfac- 
tory progress toward full certification. 

We can help all of our students learn to 
read independently and well by the third 
grade, get a solid foundation in basic skills, 
and reach high educational standards if we 
start them off with small classes and well- 
prepared teachers in the early grades. 

Under my proposal, the De -partment of 
Education would provide $20.8 billion in 
mandatory appropriations over a 10-year pe- 
riod (beginning with $1.1 billion in fiscal year 

1999) to States. The States would then dis- 
tribute the funds to local school districts 
based on their relative class sizes in grades 
1 through 3, as well as on their ability and 
effort to finance class-size reductions with 
their own resources. The bill would provide 
States with considerable flexibility in distrib- 
uting these funds, while ensuring that the 
most needy school districts receive a fair 
share. 

Moreover, because my proposal would ac- 
tually appropriate the funds needed to carry 
out the program, States and local commu- 
nities could count on these funds without the 
need for separate congressional appropria- 
tions each year. This proposal is fully paid 
for within my Fiscal Year 1999 Budget, and 
therefore would not reduce the budget sur- 
plus. 

School districts would use these funds to 
reduce class sizes in grades 1 through 3. Just 
as importantly, these funds would also be 
available for a variety of activities to ensure 
that students in the early grades receive 
sound and effective instruction, such as mak- 
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ing sure that teachers know how to teach 
reading and other subjects effectively in 
small classes. 

This proposal includes strong accountabil- 
ity for results. Participating school districts 
would produce “report cards” documenting 
reductions in class sizes and the achievement 
of their students in reading, based on rigor- 
ous assessments. Schools whose students fail 
to make gains in reading would be required 
to undertake corrective actions. In addition, 
the Department of Education would under- 
take a comprehensive national evaluation of 
this program and its impact on reading 
achievement and teaching. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt and 
favorable action on this proposal. Its enact- 
ment would help school | a reduce class 
sizes in the early grades and improve instruc- 
tion and achievement in reading, issues that 
are of major importance to parents and to 
the Nation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 8, 1998. 


Remarks to the Community at Dover 
Air Force Base in Dover 
May 8, 1998 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Secretary, for your wonderful remarks and 
your sterling leadership of the Department 
of Defense, to Governor Carper and Con- 
gressman Castle, Colonel Grieder, Colonel 
Keitel, Mayor Hutchinson, to the Secretary 
of Education, Dick Riley, who is here with 
me today, to all the members of the United 
States Air Force, their families, their friends, 
and thank you especially for bringing the 
children today. And I'd like to say a special 
word of thanks to the Dover High School 
Band for their welcome and their music. I 
don’t know if the recruiting officer has been 
to see them, but they have sufficient enthu- 
siasm to be in our military service. Great job. 

I am delighted to be here, back at Dover 
Air Force Base, home of the 436th Military 
Airlift Wing and the 512th Reserve Wing, 
those of you who work around the clock to 
support and defend our freedom. I’ve already 
had a chance to be on the C-5 and speak 
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with some of you individually. I'd like now 
to say a few words to all of you. 

Delaware calls itself “Small Wonder.” It’s 
not too small, however, to have two leading 
United States Senators, Bill Roth and Joe 
Biden, who play very important roles in our 
national security, most recently in leading the 
struggle in the Senate to make Europe a safer 
place by guiding NATO and offering mem- 
bership to Poland, Hungary, and the Czech 
Republic. The people of Delaware can be 
very proud that they have two Senators play- 
ing a leading role in such an important na- 
tional security area. 

And Delaware is not too small to house 
these mammoth C-5’s, 
America’s heavy lifting, not too small for a 
new 60,000-pound Tunner loader, moving 
heavy cargo on and off the giant planes. I 
know it’s hard for the Fred people here 
to wrestle with those pallets, but hopefully 
the new loader makes things just a little easi- 
er. 

Your efforts are essential. We live in a time 
of enormous promise, but you know from 
your own work that there is also a tremen- 
dous responsibility for the United States out 
there both to take advantage of the promise 
and to meet the challenges of the post-cold- 
war era. 

From Guatemala to Mozambique, from 
Bosnia and now to Ireland, peace is taking 
hold in countries and regions that have en- 
dured terrible violence. Revolutions in tech- 
nology and communications are spurring en- 
terprise and opportunity all across the globe. 
Today we saw that the unemployment rate 
in America has dropped to 4.3 percent, the 
lowest since 1970. And that’s good news for 
America. 


But one-third of our growth, one-third of 


the over 15.2 million jobs the American peo- 
ple have enjoyed—new jobs—since 1993, 
comes from our trading relations with other 
countries. Like it or not, our future and the 
future of every child in this audience today 
is bound up with our ability to maintain lead- 
ership for peace and freedom and security 
and opportunity throughout the world. 

In March, I was in Africa. I visited Uganda, 
not so long ago run by a brutal dictator, now 
a country with strong economic growth and 
a commitment to educating all its children. 


to do so much of 
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I was in Senegal, where American soldiers 
are working with African soldiers to establish 
new peacekeeping units run by Africans, in 
Africa, to support their continent’s security. 
I was in South Africa, where citizens are 
building a strong, multiracial democracy. 
And guess what? On my whole trip, you pro- 
vided the transportation, you provided the 
helicopters, and you provided the commu- 
nications. I thank you. The trip to Africa was 
good for America. 

Last month, I was in Chile, once ruled by 
terror, now a thriving open society, at the 
second Summit of the Americas, after the 
first one I convened in 1994 in Miami. Thir- 
ty-four of the thirty-five nations of the Ameri- 
cas are now democracies, and we plotted a 
common future in the area where our trade 
is growing the most and where freedom has 
taken deepest hold. And guess what? You 
provided my transportation and communica- 
tion, and I thank you. 

In a few days I will leave for Europe, 
where the powerful yearning of the people 
for liberty has provided the chance not only 
to end the war in Bosnia, but through ex- 
panding NATO and making an agreement 
between NATO and Russia and NATO and 
Ukraine, we’ve now got the chance to build 
a Europe that is peaceful, undivided, and 
free for the first time in all of history. It will 
be a very important meeting, and if nothing 
happens to the chain of command, you're 
going to provide my transportation and com- 
munication, and I thank you for that. 

Because freedom is on the march and be- 
cause of all the changes going on in the 
world, the 21st century in which these chil- 
dren will grow up will ‘be America’s greatest 
time, if we do our part to protect freedom 
and security, to stand for human rights, and 
to stand for our interests and our values 
around the world. For the world is still not 
free of dangers, not by a long shot. 

All of you know that, clearly. In fact, ail 
of the openness, the communications revolu- 
tion, what all you can find on the Internet, 
all of the things that have given so much op- 
portunity in the world and brought us so 
much closer together have created a new vul- 
nerability to the organized forces of destruc- 
tion, to the terrorists, the organized crimi- 
nals, the narco-traffickers. We still see the 
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incredible power—the flaming power of reli- 
gious, ethnic, and regional conflicts and 
hatreds. We know that not all of our democ- 
racies are solid. We know that natural disas- 
ters, environmental destruction, the spread 
of disease, can cross national borders and 
threaten the lives and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 

In this environment, our leadership is 
more important than ever. In order to make 
the American people safe at home and give 
them all a brighter future, the United States 
must continue to lead in the world, and that 
means we need you more than ever. 

Here at Dover, you are leading the way. 
A strategic airlift capacity is crucial to our 
strategy of global engagement, and you are 
responsible for a full 25 percent of America’s 
strategic airlift. You supply our troops in the 
Persian Gulf, and Saddam Hussein knows 
we're serious because our diplomacy is 
backed by the finest military in the world. 
We could not send them there and keep 
them there if you couldn’t supply them. 

You lead the way by helping to prevent 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction. 
Just 3 weeks ago, two of your C-5’s and their 
crews secured dangerous nuclear material in 
the Republic of Georgia and transported it 
for safekeeping to the United Kingdom. The 
material could have posed a tremendous risk 
if it had come into the wrong hands. You 
made sure that it didn’t. And now you know 
it’s someplace safe, and we’re all more secure 
because of it. I thank you for that. 

You supply our troops in Bosnia, where, 
with a remarkable lack of violence, we have 
been able to see the end of a conflict and 
the beginning of a peace taking hold. If our 
troops hadn’t been there, the war would still 
be raging. They couldn’t be there without 
you, and you should be very, very proud of 
helping to end the bloodiest conflict in Eu- 
rope since the end of World War II. I hope 
you are. 

You lead the way in providing humani- 
tarian relief to people in the former Soviet 
Union. When a ferocious typhoon struck 
Guam, you brought water and blankets and 
electricity to people there. When flooding 
destroyed or damaged 90 percent of the 
homes around Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
you brought relief and comfort to the victims 
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there. For all that, for the many sacrifices 
you make, I want to say a profound thank 
you. 

As most of you know, this Tunner loader 
that everybody talked to me about today is 
not called a Tunner because it lifts a lot of 
tons. It was named for the late General Wil- 
liam Tunner, who commanded three historic 
airlifts: the airlift of supplies and personnel 
over the Himalayan Hump, from India to 
China in World War II; the massive Berlin 
airlift in 1948 and °49, 277,000 flights that 
supplied food and fuel to the people of West 
Berlin during Stalin’s blockade; and the Ko- 
rean War Combat Cargo Command, which 
airdropped supplies to our troops trapped in 
North Korea. General Tunner said, “We can 
carry anything, anywhere, anytime.” 

Now, next week, by coincidence, I will be 
in Germany to commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of the Berlin airlift. Like you, the 
people who were involved in that effort used 
airlifts to protect freedom. When the Soviet 
leaders finally abandoned the blockade, it 
might have been because they had witnessed 
our staggering capabilities to airlift supplies 
to the people in West Berlin. Perhaps it was 
because they read what General Tunner said 
about his supply line: “We can keep pouring 
it on for 20 years if we have to.” That kind 
of confidence I know invigorates the work 
you do here. I know you are ready for any 
challenge anytime, whenever America calls 
for your help. 

So let me just say this in closing. When 
your joints ache from muscling pallets, when 
you've stared at one load plan too many, 
when you fly all night through turbulent 
skies, when you're too far from home and 
you wonder sometimes what you are doing 
it for, please remember, in ways large and 
small, you are making a huge difference in 
making the world a better place for the chil- 
dren that share this roof with us today. Chil- 
dren all over the world have food to eat, 
clothes to wear, safe streets to walk, all be- 
cause you at Dover make it happen. You de- 
liver. You are essential to America’s security. 
You make this a better country, and you 
make us all very proud. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m. in the 
Hanger 706. In his remarks, he referred to Col. 
Felix Grieder, USAF, Commander, 436th Airlift 
Wing, and Col. Tom Keitel, USAFR, Acting Com- 
mander, 512th Airlift Wing. 


Statement on the Minnesota Tobacco 
Settlement and Tobacco Legislation 


May 8, 1998 


Every day, 3,000 young people start a habit 
that will kill 1,000 of them before their time. 
Three years ago, appalled by these trends, 
I committed this administration to stopping 
the sale and marketing of cigarettes to chil- 
dren. Now, thanks to our efforts and the per- 
sistence of State attorneys general, we have 
the best opportunity ever to pass comprehen- 
sive tobacco legislation that will save millions 
of our children from premature death. 

Today we have learned that Minnesota has 
won important new concessions from the to- 
bacco industry. The Minnesota settlement, 
like those reached earlier in Mississippi, 
Florida, and Texas, will help us combat to- 
bacco industry marketing to kids. This action 
provides still further momentum to our effort 
to pass bipartisan comprehensive tobacco 
legislation this year. All our Nation’s children 
are at risk from tobacco, and we must have 
comprehensive national legislation to stop 
young Americans from smoking before they 
start, by raising the price of cigarettes, put- 
ting into place tough restrictions on advertis- 
ing and access, imposing penalties on the in- 
dustry if it continues to sell cigarettes to chil- 
dren, ensuring that the FDA has authority 
to regulate tobacco products, and protecting 
farmers and farming communities. 
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May 3 


In the afternoon, the President traveled 
from Palo Alto to Westwood, CA. In the 
evening, he traveled to Beverly Hills. 


May 4 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
San Fernando, CA. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Chicago, IL, and in the evening, he returned 
to Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Hans Mark to be Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering at the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate former Representative Norman Y. 
Mineta to be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Washington Air- 
ports Authority. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Clyde J. Hart to be Administrator 
for the Maritime Administration at the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Donna Nigh as a member of the 
President’s Committee on Mental Retarda- 
tion. 


May 5 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate L. Britt Snider to be Inspector 
General of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


May 6 

In the morning, the President met with 
Prime Minister Romano Prodi of Italy in the 
Oval Office. 


May 8 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Dover, DE. In the afternoon, he returned 
to Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Raymond W. Kelly to be Commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Customs Service. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James E. Johnson to be Under Sec- 
retary for Enforcement at the Department 
of the Treasury. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Elisabeth A. Breese to be Assistant 
Secretary for Enforcement at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 
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The President declared a major disaster in 
Indiana and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by a severe winter storm on 
March 9-12. 
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Clyde J. Hart, Jr., 

of New Jersey, to be Administrator of the 
Maritime Administration, vice Albert J. 
Herberger, resigned. 


Hans Mark, 

of Texas, to be Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, vice Anita K. Jones, re- 
signed. 


Norman Y. Mineta, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Washington 
Airports Authority for a term of 6 years (new 
position). 


Submitted May 6 


L. Britt Snider, 
of Virginia, to be Inspector General, Central 
Intelligence Agency, vice Frederick Porter 
Hitz, resigned. 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant to 
the President for Special Projects Todd Stern 
on the Partnership for Advancing Tech- 
nology in Housing 


Released May 5 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Advance text of remarks by National Security 
Adviser Samuel Berger to the annual Wash- 
ington forum of Business Executives for Na- 
tional Security 


Announcement of finalists for 1998-99 


White House Fellowships 


Released May 6 


Announcement: U.S.-Italy Initiative to Com- 
bat Trafficking in Women and Children 


Released May 7 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Special Ad- 
viser for Economic Initiatives for Ireland 
James Lyons on the President’s new initia- 
tives in support of peace in Northern Ireland 


Statement by the Press Secretary: President 
To Address the United Nations General As- 
sembly Special Session on International 


Drug Control 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Establish- 
ment of Leifur Eiriksson Millennium Work- 
ing Group 


Released May 8 


Fact sheet: “Class-Size 
Teacher Quality Act” 
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NoTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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